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IS HOME ECONOMICS A GROWING PROFESSION?! 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Y ATTEMPT to answer this 
question has nothing to do with 
numbers. I suspect that all 
professions may be said to be 

growing quantitatively; at any rate, growth 

has been obvious during the past half cen- 
tury, and if there happens to be a relative 
decrease at present, due to the economic 
depression, this does not represent the nor- 
mal historic trend. But what I am con- 
cerned about is growth in quality, and the 
query which I propose here I am likewise 

asking of all other professions. Perhaps I 

can make clearer what the nature of my 

inquiry is by going directly toward a chrono- 
logical analysis. 

That a science of home economics would 
arise in American life was forecast a full 
century ago. Horace Mann, that unique 
and prophetic educator of the early nine- 
teenth century, furnished the cultural 
reasoning for home economics in a lecture 
delivered almost precisely one hundred 
years ago in this very city of Boston when 
he said: 





Love will never instruct the mother what mate- 
rials or texture of clothing have the proper conduct- 
ing or nonconducting qualities for different climates, 
or for different seasons of the year. Love is no 
chemist or physiologist, and therefore will never 
impart to the mother any knowledge of the chemical 





1 Based on a talk given before the New England 
Home Economics Association, Boston, January 
16. 1937. 


or vital qualities of different kinds of food, of the 
nature of functions of the digestive system, nor 
indeed, of any ~ther of the various functions on 
which life and health depend. 


Without attempting to delineate a strictly 
historical evolution of the profession of 
home economics, I shall merely indicate in 
the following outline the various stages 
through which the profession has passed 
and shall do this by stating what seems to 
me to have been the chief emphasis at each 
period of growth. 

I. The profession of home economics 
seems to have begun by stressing the appli- 
cation of the newer physical sciences such 
as chemistry and physics to the business of 
managing a home. This may be called the 
“cooking and sewing” epoch. The chief 
aims of so-called domestic science were to 
bring a higher degree of efficiency to house- 
hold management and thereby adapt the 
home budget to the concept of “pain” or 
scarcity economy. In addition to cooking 
and sewing, there were also introduced some 
simple rules of budget-making or elemen- 
tary bookkeeping. Two other aims entered 
into the early motivations of this move- 
ment; namely, (a) an aesthetic impulse 
leading toward home beautification, and (b) 
an effort to interest people in the home as a 
counter-attraction to those first signs of 
industrialization and urbanization which 
seemed to threaten family stability. These 
last two incentives were not highly de- 
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veloped, however, in the first stages of 
development. 

II. The next emphasis in home economics 
seems to have arisen as a response to an- 
other group of sciences, namely, those 
impinging on health and particularly the 
new science of bacteriology. But there 
came into being at this time also a very 
determined interest in health as a com- 
munity and a national problem. The effi- 
ciency “drive” was now augmented by the 
introduction of numerous household con- 
veniences and labor-saving devices. Also, 
at this time so-called household decoration 
—the aesthetic impulse—came to be recog- 
nized as an integral part of home economics, 
and the first application of elementary 
aesthetic principles was elevated to the 
plane of teachable techniques. This aes- 
thetic movement did not result in any wide- 
spread or marked improvement in home 
beauty because the cultural channels neces- 
sary for such development did not yet exist 
in the nation as a whole. For example, 
home architecture was still determined pri- 
marily by builders and carpenters, and the 
essential relationship between utility and 
beauty (efficiency and aesthetics) was still 
unrecognized in fact. 

III. The child-training emphasis in home 
economics now rises to the fore and may be 
said to have been a response to the socio- 
logical fact of decreases in the size of Ameri- 
can families and also to the newer psychol- 
ogy based on the conditioning conception. 
As families grew smaller, the emotional 
problem of parents increased. Household 
labor also diminished; consequently, 
mothers had more time to devote to child- 
rearing. At the same time there arose a 
new concept of education, the Dewey the- 
ory, which aimed to substitute the normal 
growth of the child for the older notion of 
subject-matter assimilation. 

IV. It was, obviously, a natural step to 
travel from interest in the child toward 
interest in the principal conditioning ele- 
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ment in the child’s experience, namely, the 
parents; consequently, the next stage of 
home economics development centered upon 
family life itself. Again we note that this 
newer emphasis was a response to a rapidly 
growing interest in the problems of sex. 
The rise of psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
furnished additional impetus to this in- 
terest, but it is not to be assumed that 
family life was viewed by home economics 
leaders primarily in terms of sex. As a 
matter of fact, home economics specialists 
were among the last to recognize the signifi- 
cance of sex in family relationships. But 
they were not the last to note that family 
life was something more than a house effi- 
ciently managed, beautifully adorned, and 
health-conserving: they began to see, al- 
most before it was generally recognized, 
that family life was composed of a most 
subtle web of interrelationships and that 
these relationships exercised an almost fate- 
ful effect on human happiness. Unfor- 
tunately, this recognition has not been 
matched by an equal development of satis- 
factory methods for teaching parents and 
prospective parents how to deal successfully 
with family relationships. 

This sketchy review of home economics 
history, which must be more familiar to you 
than to me, represents an interesting project 
in cultural analysis, and I presume that 
some of you will wish to carry it into further 
refinements and accuracies. My chief rea- 
son, however, for utilizing a_ historical 
approach is to supply background for a 
subsequent inquiry; namely, what next? 
Where does home economics go from here? 

The answer to this question is in your 
hands. An outsider, that is, a layman from 
your standpoint, may be permitted, how- 
ever, to make suggestions. There are many 
critics of home economics who insist that 
the profession as a whole is too timid; that 
it lives still too much in and through its 
past. This is true, no doubt, of all profes- 
sions; what is once learned and what has 
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been once found to be teachable tends 
always to be repeated. But there must also 
be a projection into the future if the pro- 
fession is to thrive and grow. The com- 
pulsions of our time call for further and 
further extensions of consciousness; one 
application of science at one level immedi- 
ately calls for more applications at other 
levels. Only thus can growth be antici- 
pated. 

I shall not furnish cultural reasons for 
the suggestions offered below because it 
seems to me that this is precisely what needs 
to be done by the leaders of the profession. 
All that I now hazard is a series of sugges- 
tions concerning new emphases and new 
alignments which seem to me to point 
toward true growth. 

(1) Home economics specialists must, I 
believe, soon become real economists; they 
must learn to understand and to interpret 
the basic facts of consumption. This will 
lead them, I trust, to an understanding of 
the consumers’ co-operative movement. 

(2) A formidable housing movement is 
now in existence and promises to become 
one of the significant factors in a future 
attack upon the American social problem. 
Home economics specialists should play an 
important rdle in bringing this movement 
to the attention of families in both rural and 
urban areas. Two aspects of the housing 
movement deserve special study at the 
moment; namely, that of financing home 
building and that of functional or modern 
architecture. 

(3) Leisure is being reinterpreted in 
terms of something more than mere conven- 
tional recreation. Home economics spe- 
cialists will soon, I hope, familiarize them- 
selves with the newer cultural emphases of 
the modern leisure movement and will also, 
I trust, indicate its implications for family 
life. 

(4) A fresh orientation of American art is 
now being sought; there appears to be a 
strong current of feeling with respect to the 
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separation of the arts in our country from 
the experience of the folk. The relation 
between this newer and indigenous empha- 
sis in the arts certainly has a definite bearing 
on family life. 

(5) Adult education is a variegated move- 
ment in this country and has thus far shown 
no specific inclination to become connected 
with social movements. On the other hand, 
it now becomes apparent that there exists 
a growing interest in civic education on the 
part of adults. Since governmental agen- 
cies are destined to play an increasing role 
in family life, it becomes essential that 
parents learn to understand American poli- 
tics and its setting in the democratic 
process. 

(6) Democracy in America appears to be 
undergoing a renovation which originates 
at two points: In the first place, there is an 
unmistakable movement to extend the 
powers of the federal government; if this 
tendency continues, the consequence will 
be a gigantic bureaucracy. If, on the other 
hand, there should also arise a corrective 
movement in the form of local community 
organization, we might therein discover the 
clue to the future development of democ- 
racy. One of the places where the demo- 
cratic process needs to be understood and 
practiced is, patently, in the family. 

(7) The various attempts to furnish some 
degree of social or economic security to 
American citizens constitute one of the most 
significant movements in contemporary 
American life. The mores and the folkways 
of our citizens are being disturbed and re- 
vamped at these points of deviation from 
the traditional individualism of our past. 
The point at which all of these securities 
focus is, of course, the family. 

(8) This is truly an environmental age, 
and most of the leadership and statesman- 
ship of our time is being directed toward 
improvement in the external circumstances 
of our people. There is to be seen, however, 
a decided upturn of interest in the biological 
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or eugenic problem. I feel certain that the 
next twenty-five years will witness a marked 
increase in eugenic concern. Here again 
the family is the point of focus. 

All of the above suggestions may now be 
combined into a single proposal: Home eco- 
nomics specialists who look toward the 
future will be primarily concerned with the 
problem of adjusting family life to the 
machine age; they will now study family 
life from the point of view of social change. 
The only possible method for making satis- 
factory adaptations to a technological age is 
to step toward social planning. But social 
planning must come from two directions if 
the democratic process is to be preserved, 
namely, from above and from below. The 
best assurance that a planned society may 
eventuate in this country seems to me to 
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depend upon not merely engineers but 
family builders. After all, the family is 
the center of our society and all planning 
receives its final rationale in terms of family 
experience. Home economics specialists of 
the future will find themselves at a most 
strategic and statesmanlike point if they 
learn how to become family planners. My 
answer to the question with which this essay 
began is hopeful: If home economics work- 
ers of the present find it possible to reorient 
themselves with respect to some or all of 
the forces mentioned above, their profession 
will experience growth in an unprecedented 
degree. This newer orientation does not 
mean leaving behind all that has been found 
useful and good in the past, but it does mean 
a certain audacity in stepping toward the 
future. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ADOLESCENTS! 
ELISE H. MARTENS 


AVERY activity of the modern 
high school program is being 
increasingly evaluated in the 
light of recent developments in 
the philosophy and the facts of secondary 
education. Today Ishould like to call atten- 
tion to some of these fundamental facts and 
principles; then to cite certain research 
findings which appear to me to have some 
bearing upon the problems of educational 
programs for adolescents; and finally to 
propose a group of questions relating to the 
contribution that home economics can make 
to the total situation. 

Eight fundamental facts or principles of 
special significance are as follows: 

1. The school population of secondary age 
has undergone a radical change. The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in grades 9 to 12 has 
practically doubled with each decade since 
1890. In 1910 the enrollment in these 
grades was approximately 1,000,000, which 
represented about 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the country of high school age. In 
1920 it was 2,000,000, representing 30 per 
cent of the youth of the nation; in 1930 it 
was 4,000,000, comprising 47 per cent; and 
in 1934 it was more than 6,000,000, or 60 
per cent of those 14 to 17 years of age. 

Moreover, in 1920 it was determined by 
comprehensive investigations that the aver- 
age intelligence quotient of high school stu- 
dents was between 105 and 110. Yet only 
35 per cent of all children have intelligence 
quotients of 105 or above and only about 20 
per cent reach an intelligence quotient of 
110. Since 60 per cent of the total popula- 





1 Summary of address given at the North Atlan- 
tic Regional Conference on Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., April 14, 1937. 
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tion of high school age is in school, it is ob- 
vious that their number must includea large 
proportion of boys and girls whose general 
(academic) intelligence ranks considerably 
below normal. 

High school students of past decades were 
a highly selected group in comparison with 
the heterogeneous throng of pupils in our 
high schools today. They were on the 
whole co-operative and willing to learn, 
capable of thinking fairly well in abstract 
terms, ready to place their educational fate 
in the hands of teachers and principals. 
Today high school students are not so will- 
ing to conform; many of them are impatient 
with or incapable of abstract thinking, 
motor-minded, more independent and criti- 
cal in their reactions to educational en- 
deavors carried on in their behalf. 

2. The school is a social institution. This 
statement has been made so often that it 
has become almost trite. Yet we are so 
prone to forget or overlook its implications 
when we are planning curricular activities 
in our particular field of interest. Every 
element of the school program must be justi- 
fied in terms of the values it brings to society 
and to all individuals constituting society. 
“The welfare of a truly democratic society 
is nothing more than the total welfare of all 
the individuals who compose it,”’ says Harl 
Douglass in his Monograph on Secondary 
Education. 

3. The program of the high school must be 
adjusted so as to make it suitable for and of 
value to the greatly increased adolescent popu- 
lation enrolled. This of necessity follows if 
the first and second principles stated above 
are accepted. The full range of hetero- 
geneous and unselected youth must be con- 
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sidered, not only the upper quartile or even 
the upper 50 per cent. The necessary 
adjustment involves recognition of and con- 
sideration for differences in the intellectual, 
physical, and emotional traits of the girls 
and boys enrolled. It involves training for 
creative leadership and for routine “fol- 
lowership.” It demands an adaptation of 
the school to the pupils rather than an 
arbitrary attempt to adjust the pupils to 
the school or, in case of failure to do this, 
to eliminate them from school. It requires 
the development of different bodies of 
learning material adapted to varying abili- 
ties to learn. It demands the consideration 
of qualitative as well as quantitative dif- 
ferences in pupil traits, which will result not 
merely in offering more or less of the same 
thing to all pupils but in offering something 
different to those who cannot meet the aver- 
age standards and to those who can far 
surpass them. 

4. Education must be both integrative and 
differentiative. A common body of funda- 
mental knowledge, a heritage of social 
ideals, ethical standards accepted by so- 
ciety, and an emphasis on the brotherhood 
of man are some of the integrating factors 
which influence the character of education. 
Their importance is tremendous, and they 
must be used for all they are worth to weld 
our American youth into a united group. 

On the other hand, varying abilities and 
interests, environmental situations, and 
probable future spheres of work are some of 
the differentiating influences that must have 
their effect on the character of education to 
an increasing degree. Adequate recogni- 
tion of such factors will make it possible for 
every boy and every girl to contribute to 
life and to receive from life that which will 
bring to him the greatest happiness and to 
society the greatest service of which he is 
capable. 

5. The school must study its pupils and 
analyze their abilities, interests, and difficul- 
ties, whether physical, mental, educational, or 
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social. Obviously, no adjustment worthy 
of the name can be made in the school pro- 
gram unless one knows the material with 
which one has to work. No individual 
needs can be met unless one knows what 
they are. A systematic program of pupil 
study and analysis is a necessary feature of 
an intelligent guidance plan and a pre- 
requisite of wise curricular adjustment. 

6. The high school must place its curricular 
offerings in the years in which they will be of 
greatest value. This is an essential element 
in a program of curricular adjustment. 
While the holding power of the high school 
is materially increasing, the balance of 
enrollment is still disproportionately in 
favor of the ninth and tenth grades. Ar- 
rival at the age of 16 is the signal to leave 
school for a very large number of boys and 
girls who are lacking in verbal intelligence. 
Whatever the regular high school is to ac- 
complish in preparing them to live effi- 
ciently as citizens and homemakers must be 
done before that time. 

On the other hand, the gifted student who 
is planning to continue school life through 
years of college and professional training 
can follow out a high school course enriched 
in any year with experiences which, while 
not immediately related to the proposed 
field of professional service, will add greatly 
to his ability to live wisely and happily. 
His creative imagination should be fired and 
given opportunity for expression. He 
should be led to realize the responsibilities 
he carries for constructive leadership in the 
world in which he is to live as an adult. 

7. Experience is the basis of learning. 
The time has come when progressive edu- 
cational practice frowns upon any school 
program developed apart from the total 
experience of the child. Curriculum con- 
tent foreign to the child’s environment or 
for which a satisfactory situational back- 
ground has not previously been built up has 
no place in either elementary or high school. 
A well-planned curriculum provides for the 
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utilization of experiences already familiar 
to the child as a basis of learning. It also 
provides for an interrelationship between 
learning and living that will encourage and 
help the learner to correlate what has been 
taught in the classroom with what he sees 
and does during his out-of-school hours. 
The extent to which he can do this is a 
measure of the extent to which he has 
profited from his schoolwork. 

Recognition of the importance of this 
principle has led to the recent trends of 
co-operative relationship between the school 
and industry. The arrangement of attend- 
ing school part time and of working part 
time gives the student an opportunity to do 
as well as to hear; to see the results of his 
learning and thus to learn more effectively; 
to make a gradual transition from school to 
industry which, especially for those who find 
it difficult to make adjustments, is an in- 
valuable procedure. 

8. The integration of life experiences de- 
mands as much integration as possible of 
school experiences. High school procedure 
tends to be a departmental arrangement in 
which each body of subject matter occupies 
its own small compartment. Units of ex- 
perience providing for the co-ordination of 
subject matter in various fields have found 
their way into the elementary school to a 
considerable extent. Their application to 
the high school situation appears to be more 
difficult. Yet they hold possibilities which 
merit exploration and which, if realized, will 
bring about a much more meaningful total 
experience for the high school pupil. 

Turning to significant research findings, 
one finds interesting possibilities in the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. This is an 
instrument designed to measure social com- 
petence as distinct from intellectual status. 
It was recently used in Newark, New Jer- 
sey,? in exploring the social maturity of 250 


2?Meta L. ANDERSON. Education for Social 


Maturity. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 33 (Feb. 
1937) pp. 185-192. 
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retarded pupils of adolescent age who were 
enrolled in special classes but who had 
demonstrated sufficient initiative and abil- 
ity to find and to keep part-time employ- 
ment of a very simple nature outside of 
school hours. The median intelligence quo- 
tient of these children was 66, but their 
median social quotient, as determined by 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, was 86. 
The same measuring instrument was used 
with a group of regular junior high school 
pupils of similar age. The median intelli- 
gence quotient of this group was 92, while 
the median social quotient was 93. The 
difference of 26 points in the intelligence of 
the two groups, but of only 7 points in their 
relative social maturity, certainly is most 
significant. We have all too often failed 
to understand that a low rating on an intel- 
ligence test may or may not be accompanied 
by serious social incompetence. If it is, we 
probably have before us a case of mental 
deficiency or feeble-mindedness which is 
not the problem of the secondary school. 
But intellectual weakness accompanied by 
a fair degree of social maturity is a very 
different matter and demands a considera- 
tion by the secondary school which has not 
yet been given to it. The important thing 
is to see that children who are socially 
mature but intellectually immature are pre- 
pared in the school to take their places in 
the community as homemakers, as wage 
earners, as men and women who can fulfill 
at least the minimum responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

A second study of important implications 
in this field is one that was carried on by the 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Malad- 
justed Girls in New York City.* An investi- 
gation was made of the occupational success 
of 2,465 girls whose records were on file in 
the Bureau. The factor of time spent on 


*Epna W. UNGER and Emity T. Burr. Mini- 
mum Mental Age Levels of Accomplishment. Al- 
bany, N. Y.: University of the State of New York, 
1931, 108 pp. 
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the job was used as the primary criterion of 
success, on the assumption that a girl would 
not be retained long in any position if she 
was not able to do the work at least fairly 
well. The findings indicate that: 


Various types of light factory jobs (stamping, 
polishing, packing) were performed successfully by 
some girls of an approximate mental age of 6 years. 

At the 7-year mental level, the range of occupa- 
tions widens. Assembling, examining, pasting, and 
errand-girl jobs offer many desirable opportunities 
to girls of this grade. 

At least three additional occupations were found 
to be open to workers with a mental age of 8 years; 
namely, cutting, folding, and garment-machine 
operating. 

At the 9-year level, 4 more occupations are 
added: hand sewing of various types, press-machine 
operating, filing, and stockroom service. 

Simple clerical jobs seem to be open to some girls 
of 10 years in mentality, and girls at the 11-year-old 
level may be successful in selling. 


Such findings as these make it clear that 
in many jobs intellectual level of itself is 
not the sole factor determining success or 
failure. Manual dexterity, patience, punc- 
tuality, stability, and other desirable per- 
sonality traits are for some types of work 
far more important than a high degree of 
intelligence or of academic learning. The 
secondary school has yet to recognize the 
significance of this fact in relation to the 
possibilities of its own curricular program. 

In October 1931, a report was published 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics indi- 
cating that of 52 supervisors in this field, 
43 said that they thought teacher-training 
work should offer to home economics stu- 
dents courses which would give them a bet- 
ter understanding of children deviating seri- 
ously from normal in physical, mental, or 
emotional traits. Constructive programs 


are under way in some cities through which 
a home economics supervisor or teacher is 
giving most helpful co-operation to teachers 
of special classes for handicapped children. 
Elsewhere, however, difficulties have arisen 
because the teaching specialist in home eco- 
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nomics has planned projects and demanded 
standards of work impossible of realization 
for the girl of limited ability or because she 
has talked in terms not understood by the 
girl lacking in verbal intelligence. In such 
situations, an understanding supervisor can 
do much to help adjust the situation if she 
knows the facts in the case. Better still is 
a planned curricular adjustment in which 
all teachers concerned have participated 
with a recognition of the significance of the 
individual differences among the pupils with 
which they have to deal. 

On the basis of all these facts, principles, 
and research findings, every curricular field 
in the secondary school might well be fur- 
ther subjected to scrutiny and critical evalu- 
ation. Certainly home economics has much 
to offer the high school student. How it 
can increase its contribution to the total 
experience of the child is a question that 
can be answered best by home economists 
themselves. It is with this in mind that I 
submit the following questions: 


1. What does home economics have to offer to 
meet the widely varying needs, capacities, and in- 
terests of the heterogeneous mass of pupils attending 
the junior and senior high schools today? In par- 
ticular, what does it have to offer the highly gifted 
pupil, on the one hand, and the seriously retarded 
pupil on the other hand? 

2. What can home economics accomplish as an 
integrating influence in the lives of the future home- 
makers and citizens of America? 

3. How can it serve as a differentiating influence 
in preparing pupils to live efficiently in the various 
vocational and social spheres in which they can best 
find themselves? 

4. How can it encourage the study of pupil 
traits which must be the determining factor in guid- 
ing curricular adjustment? 

5. Are the home economics offerings placed in the 
years where they will serve the greatest number of 
pupils who need what they can give? 

6. Are the home economics offerings so planned 
that the experiences of the pupils become the basis 
of their learning? 

7. To what extent can high school offerings be 
planned on the basis of experience units, co-ordinat- 
ing and integrating learning in various fields of sub- 
ject matter? 
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8. To what extent has home economics used the 
opportunity to relate learning and living in school 
with learning and living out of school? To bring 
about a co-operative arrangement between the home 
and the school? Between industry and the school? 

9. Should the prospective home economics 
teacher in her course of teacher preparation be given 
a more intimate acquaintance with the character- 
istics and needs of children deviating seriously from 
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the average in intellectual, physical, or emotional 
traits? 


Finding the answers to such questions is 
a stimulating challenge to meet the needs 
of all pupils, with all their varying capacities 
and difficulties, from the least able to the 
most gifted. 
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“4 
PROBLEMS IN TEACHING HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


PRUDENCE STEVENS CONNOR 


EVER in the history of home 
economics has there been so 
} much stress laid on consumer 
buying as at present. This is 
due in part to the realization that many 
mistakes have been made in former pur- 
chases; that with hard times and low in- 
comes each family dollar must be spent 
more wisely; that many products on the 
market are not what they seem or what 
advertising would make us expect; and 
lastly that there is such a wealth of goods 
to choose from that the prospective pur- 
chaser becomes confused in an effort to 
make a wise selection. As a result, econ- 
omists and home economists alike are 
endeavoring to remedy the situation by 
teaching the consumer points in the selec- 
tion of household goods. 

Another point of emphasis in present 
teaching is that of efficiency. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that the more efficiently we 
live, the more we can enjoy life. For 
many years the proponents of efficiency 
have turned their time and attention to 
time and motion studies so that the home- 
maker may do her housework quickly and 
well with the least amount of effort and 
fatigue. In this way, the home workshop 
can be made more comparable to the fac- 
tories and industrial shops, provided, of 
course, that the home workshop has good, 
up-to-date tools and equipment. 

Today we not only hear of efficient 
kitchens in the home economics classrooms, 
but we find that manufacturers of kitchen 
equipment are co-operating with home 
service workers in utility companies. 
Programs are planned for women to show 
what can be done to improve the arrange- 
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ment of home kitchens and also to bring 
to women’s attention the many new and 
up-to-date appliances which are available. 

This may seem like a philanthropic move 
on the part of manufacturers, but in reality 
they are endeavoring to create a bigger 
market for their equipment. It means 
that the consumer must be able to pick and 
choose with an eye to her own needs, re- 
gardless of advertising or high pressure 
salesmanship. 

The largest outlay of money for kitchen 
equipment is for a few large items such 
as refrigerator, range, sink, and cupboards. 
Today we can buy these in a packaged 
kitchen, fashioned, ready to install, much 
on the idea of the prefabricated house. 
How successful this idea will prove, remains 
to be seen. It is bound to make women 
think in terms of their own kitchens and 
household tools. 

In many instances, just a few items of 
equipment constitute the buying problem 
for the home; for example, a vacuum 
cleaner or an electric iron. Since these 
have not been worked into a package as yet, 
one must learn to select them on their in- 
dividual merits. 

Many home economics schools and col- 
leges have for some years provided instruc- 
tion in the selection, care, and use of house- 
hold equipment, either through a special 
equipment department or in combination 
with a foods, home management, or other 
department where such appliances would 
naturally be used. 

One of the chief difficulties which has con- 
fronted colleges and universities in estab- 
lishing equipment departments is lack of 
funds, together with a realization that since 
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household equipment changes so rapidly, 
no buying scheme will be satisfactory 
except an agreement with the manufac- 
turers to help keep the newest models in 
schools. This involves the expense of in- 
stallation, shipping, and moving charges, 
all of which are important items. Only 
through use and scientific testing can a fair 
comparison be made between various 
brands and models. Scientific testing ap- 
paratus is costly. 

Dealers and distributors as well as 
manufacturers have been most co-opera- 
tive in lending and consigning equipment 
for various lengths of time to universities. 
This involves a hardship for the dealers in 
that it ties up appliances for which they 
have had to pay; and in many cases it 
means that when returned, the equipment 
must be sold as secondhand, regardless of 
the care which has been accorded it. 

The fact that state universities buy much 
more equipment than is possible for some 
privately supported schools makes it diffi- 
cult for the latter because a few manu- 
facturers fail to understand why all schools 
do not buy alike. They do not realize 
that from their own pockets as taxpayers 
comes some of the money which is used to 
buy equipment in the state-supported 
schools. 

Another obstacle to the consignment of 
household appliances is that manufacturers 
and dealers wish to see direct sales result 
at once. They do not trace back to that 
installation many indirect sales to which 
it led, some of them in other cities, the 
homes of the out-of-town students. 

During the early days of equipment 
departments, there was some criticism from 
other colleges and private individuals who 
asked why girls should go to college to learn 
how to buy and use a washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, or range, or how to plan 
the electric wiring of a new home. Little 
by little, the pioneers in household equip- 
ment teaching have found converts among 
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these same scoffers. No right-minded pro- 
fessor objects to the teaching of physics in 
college, so why object to applied physics, 
which will teach such things as the produc- 
tion of three heats on an electric range 
burner by the passage of current through a 
single coil, two coils in series, and two coils 
in parallel? Or the cycle through which the 
refrigerant passes in cooling a mechanical 
refrigerator? It is amusing and encourag- 
ing to note that the loudest scoffers are 
sometimes the very ones who come quietly 
or send a member of their family for private 
and firsthand information from an equip- 
ment teacher as to the make of range, 
washer, refrigerator, percolator, or vacuum 
cleaner to choose when they themselves are 
buying. 

Another difficulty, but a minor one, 
which confronts the college teacher of 
equipment is the girl who professes a fear 
or distaste for the study of physics. She 
usually leaves an equipment course suffi- 
ciently enlightened and interested to go 
window shopping, not for clothing but for 
household appliances, just to see what is 
new and how the new ones operate. 

A large number of home economics 
teachers have not had opportunity for 
training along the line of household appli- 
ances, and even those with special training 
in equipment still find difficult problems 
awaitingthem. More thanany other ques- 
tion, the high school teachers of homemak- 
ing ask, “How can we interest high school 
girls in household appliances, and how can 
we get hold of appliances with which to 
teach?” 

Both the problem method and the pro- 
gressive method in which individuals or 
small groups are each doing different tasks 
afford excellent opportunity for teaching 
equipment with a limited number of 
appliances. True it is that this gives the 
home economics teacher added tasks. In 
order to do her job well, she must have a 
clear understanding of her problem and a 
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thorough knowledge of what she is trying 
to teach. She must enjoy doing it and 
must be able to arouse interest, enthusiastic 
response, and lively curiosity on the part of 
her class. 

What she teaches must be governed by 
the status of the community and its individ- 
ual homes, by the chance for co-operation 
from parents and dealers, by the proximity 
to large shopping centers, as well as by the 
school laboratory facilities. The teacher 
must be guided by what the pupils have 
seen and used and what they will have 
opportunity to use in the future. 

There is a wealth of good bulletin ma- 
terial, pamphlets from reliable organizations 
and appliance testing laboratories, a few 
books, and some magazines which carry 
worth-while pictures and articles. Add to 
this the well-selected advertising material 
which can be used with discretion, and one 
finds ample help. Perhaps the most diffi- 
cult task is to adapt this material to the 
high school level and to the needs of the 
individual class members, to omit college 
problems, and to follow leads which the 
construction and make-up of the appliance 
itself may suggest. 

The topics listed below are suitable for 
use on a study sheet for a college equip- 
ment class which has been studying and 
comparing gas ranges. The list might 
prove too complicated, inclusive, and tire- 
some for a high school group; but it may be 
suggestive for the high school teacher, 
whose girls will be interested in the appear- 
ance, use, cost, and care of the range. 


Factors to consider in study of gas ranges 


I. Cost 
1. Initial 
2. Installation 
3. Upkeep (replacement and repair) 
4. Appearance (effect on cost) 
II. Gas 
1. Availability 
2. Cost 
3. Convenience 


4. Cleanliness 


5. B.t.u. content 
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III. Construction, general 


CNAME WN 


IV. To 
i. 


. General appearance and A. G. A. seal 
. Size (floor space required) 

. Body—sturdiness and durability 
. Smooth edges 

. Rounded corners 


Height 


. Working surface height 
. Finish 


a. Outside 
b. Cooking surface 
p burner and cooking area 


Open 


2. Closed 


NAN Ww 


a 
i 


6. 
Fe 
8. 


. Ease of operation of gas cocks 
. Ease of air adjustment of burners 


Ease of cleaning 


. Rigidity of burner 
. Size and number of burners 


a. Standard 
b. Giant 
c. Simmer 
d. Others 


. Automatic lighter 
. Removable tray under burners 


en 


. Insulation type, location 


Doors 

a. Strong hinges and latch 
b. Insulated handles 

d. Direction of opening 


. Thermostat 


a. Make 
b. Ease of adjustment 
c. Marking on wheel 


. Pilot light 
. Lining 


a. Rust-resisting material 

b. Rack supports to prevent tilting 
c. Removability 

Height 

Location 


Size (inside dimensions) 


VI. Broiler 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Height 

Location 

Ease of removing tray 
Ease of cleaning 


VII. Special features 


OnNA UNF WH 


. Dish-warming shelf 

. Utensil drawer 

. Supply container 

. Automatic clock 

. Smokeless broiler 

. Shape of stove 

. Automatic oven lighter 
. Automatic timer 
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9. Grill 
10. Toaster 
11. Special cooker burner 
12. Others 
VIII. Remarks or additions 


The material which goes into the range 
opens up a very useful channel of informa- 
tion because many of the materials used 
in range construction are to be found else- 
where in our homes and in other appliances. 
Iron and steel made corrosion-resistant, 
porcelain and organic enamels, aluminum 
with its anodic finish, various stainless 
alloys, as well as synthetic materials used 
for handles and timer cases, and the differ- 
ent metals used in plating range hardware, 
are quite as important as the materials used 
to insulate the ovens. The care of these 


materials and finishes is the same whether 
in the bathroom plumbing fixtures or on 
the kitchen range. 
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The proper adjustment and use of burners 
for top burner and oven cookery is impor- 
tant, but such things as burner efficiency 
studies and thermostatic adjustments may 
well be left to college laboratories. 

When one make of range has been stud- 
ied, interest will develop as to other brands, 
their characteristics and value. In con- 
nection with foods classwork, much experi- 
mental work can be incorporated which 
involves the use of cooking utensils made 
from different materials. 

Thus in high school the work of teach- 
ing how to buy equipment can be begun, 
and more than that, the care and use of 
appliances can be taught. By this means, 
the members of the younger generation 
should have little difficulty getting their 
money’s worth in household appliances 
but rather should become intelligent con- 
sumers and judicious consumer buyers. 
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RESETTLEMENT AND NEW HOME ECONOMICS TRAINING 
MORRIS R. MITCHELL 







WHE work of the Resettlement 
yi Administration has thrown into 
4Q 2) bold relief certain fundamental 
2s J principles in the realm of home 
economics. As hasbeenexplained ina prior 
article, Resettlement has been attacking 
the problems of rural human betterment 
through diverse approaches. These modes 
have varied all the way from efforts at 
rehabilitation in place to the setting up of 
extensive communities, carefully planned in 
advance. In all cases, however, problems 
of home economics are closely interwoven 
with the fields of farm management and 
general education. 

In fact, in the process of attempting to 
help immediately and directly farm families 
to elevate themselves in security and cul- 
ture, it has become increasingly clear that 
the fundamental questions are largely 
economic ones and, further, that our schools 
are far too little related to such purposes. 
Culture has always managed to follow 
shortly on reasonable economic sufficiency. 
Formal schooling seemed not of great im- 
portance in this course among the Greeks. 
Nor have our own schools, through a num- 
ber of decades, been able to effect much 
culture among our most poverty-stricken 
people. Probably this failure has been due 
in large part to the lack of realization of 
the practical dependence of social develop- 
ment on economic development. 

Home economics, if it is to furnish leader- 
ship and stimulus to rural betterment, must, 
therefore, relate itself with determination 
to the general economy of the farm and, 
indeed, of the community. Science can- 
not come largely into the farm home until 
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it has taken its right place in farm and 
community organization. 

Cities are science conscious. Rural 
America is making a bare beginning, a much 
belated beginning, in this direction. Thou- 
sands on thousands of farms in America 
today are affected almost not at all by the 
amazing metamorphosis in our general 
knowledge. 

Our farm pattern is essentially a pioneer 
pattern. Each home is at the center of its 
holdings. The road into this home is 
typically still a dirt one. Typically, too, 
the farm and home are without electricity. 
In thousands of cases there is no running 
water and there are few, if any, labor-saving 
devices. 

There are evidences that we are out- 
growing this pioneer stage and are ap- 
proaching the pattern which, in the long 
run, has generally been found in Europe 
to be most satisfactory. That is to say, 
there is a growing community conscious- 
ness and tendency toward centralization in 
rural areas. The possibilities of economies 
and convenience are becoming increasingly 
clear as regards such items as the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, the distribu- 
tion of water, the disposal of sewerage, 
the delivery of mail, the transportation of 
children to school, the holding of general 
meetings, the farming of large tracts with 
tractors and other machinery, the growth 
of co-operatives,and the extension of electric 
lines. Electric lines, as a single factor, cost 
approximately $1,000 a mile. Remoteness 
has put this service beyond the reach of 
thousands of farm homes under the present 
setup. 
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But the material aspects of community 
organization are only a single aspect. Poor 
health is costly by millions, if not billions, 
a year. Unwise land use, want of moisture 


and soil conservation, antiquated farm 


practices are but other illustrations of 
problems which are social as much as they 
are individual. 

The meeting of these problems will deter- 
mine the general economic status. On 
that status hinges, largely, the healthful 
development, the beauty, of the home. 

In our schools, teachers of agriculture, of 
trades, and of home economics are reaching 
out in this desirable direction. The greater 
part of our primary, elementary, and sec- 
ondary, as well as collegiate, study, how- 
ever, is a rather dull, routine procedure 
confined for the most part to following 
textbooks in a classroom environment. 

It is easy enough to see, and quite as 
easy to say, that teachers should increas- 
ingly get outside of their classrooms, reach 
out beyond the prescribed ages for pupils; 
that they should work more largely in the 
homes throughout the community encour- 
aging persons of all ages to think through 
and do something about problems of drain- 
age, of hookworm eradication, of industrial 
development, of carrying out a recreational] 
program or an area-planning program, of 
beautifying homes, of developing co-opera- 
tives, and otherwise affect the general social 
wheel. 

Home economists, alone, cannot get far 
in these paths. They are dependent on 
the other teachers and other leaders of the 
community. Yet how many school teach- 
ers could actually aid in these practical 
and yet pressing problems? How many 
teachers, for example, would know how to 
go about having the school district surveyed 
to determine submarginal lands that should 
be retired to forests; how bring about a 
common concern that such forests should 
be a permanent economic resource to be 
protected from periodic demolition and 
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from fires through the construction of fire 
lanes, the erection of fire towers, the pro- 
vision of fire fighting equipment, and all the 
rest? How many would know how to go 
about making a game preserve of such an 
area; of exploring the natural resources of 
their area; of encouraging the right use of 
such resources through industrial or other 
development? How many are acquainted 
with the great range of private, state, and 
federal organizations which are ready to 
serve in such promotions? Exceedingly 
few. And yet such a list might be almost 
indefinitely extended to cover that great 
range of persistent individual and group 
problems. 

Resettlement finds, then, to summarize 
somewhat, that the betterment of the 
homes is inextricably bound up with the 
economy of the farm and the general 
development of the community; that im- 
provement along all of these lines is really 
a question of leadership; and that school 
teachers who should be among the leaders 
are generally absorbing themselves in rela- 
tively impractical and remote subject 
matter. Teachers of home economics, of 
trades, and of agriculture are leading the 
way into the light. 

Teachers cannot, by a sheer act of will, 
change from their present methods to new 
and more helpful ones. They are teaching, 
for the most part, what they themselves 
have been taught and according to methods 
which have been given them in teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools. It is hard to 
know just where to cut into this vicious 
cycle of academic remoteness from life. 
At present, there seems hope that teacher- 
training schools offer the greatest vantage 
point. Certain of the leading institutions 
of this sort are beginning to realize that 
they must provide at once much in new 
materials for teaching and new methods for 
teaching. 

Thus, in more than one community, 
ambitious, earnest students are, in prepara- 
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tion for teaching, actually attacking these 
social and economic problems of health and 
general economic betterment. They are 
themselves building electric power plants 
which serve their own needs; are following 
modern principles of scientific farming in 
the production of the food which they use; 
are canning in the modern way; are prepar- 
ing and serving their own meals; are build- 
ing health clinics; are turning eroded, over- 
grown fields into terraced and finely sodded 
pastures; are improving the grade of live- 
stock throughout their area; are practicing 
modern forestation and reforestation; are 
demonstrating the right use of cover crops 
and green manure crops; are plowing to 
proper depths with modern machinery; are 
meeting their own plumbing needs—in 
fact, are learning to build houses com- 
pletely; are encouraging in children, youth, 
and adults education along these more 
practical lines; are beautifying the exteriors 
of homes with suitable plantings, and the 
interiors by improving arrangement, paint- 
ing, and the making of furniture; and are 
aiding in literally scores and scores of other 
ways. 

This program is proving to be a thrilling 
program. It appeals to the idealism of 
youth. And it appeals to their practical 
judgment. In connection with such other 
types of experience as foreign study and 
travel, industrial experience, library and 
conference room work, this type of experi- 
ence is becoming a standard part of certain 
teacher-training courses. It is believed 
that the plan will extend more rapidly as 
those now in training become available for 
directing such teacher training. 

For example, one group of ambitious 
young people, who have been working for 
some years at these ideas, are hard at work 
on such a program in Habersham County, 
Georgia. As particular training for their 
Georgia undertaking, they toured, recently, 
five thousand miles in studying the prin- 
ciples underlying fifty noteworthy com- 
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munity developments. Many of these 
were Resettlement projects; others were 
outgrowths of religious or private interests. 

In Habersham County they are making 


‘their headquarters at an abandoned agri- 


cultural and technical school which the 
state and county have made available. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, director of New College, and 
Dr. Agnes Snyder of that school, they are 
determined to set an example of how the 
South, as in large areas it should, may turn 
from corn and cotton culture to dairying 
and the raising of beef cattle. They are 
terracing pastures, plowing to a suitable 
depth by tractor, co-operating with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the use of 
its triple superphosphate, or sowing desir- 
able legumes and other foragecrops. They 
have made a careful survey of the history, 
population trends, climatic conditions, soil 
types, crops, and natural resources of the 
County. Such materials, through co-oper- 
ation with Mr. Claude Purcell, county 
superintendent, will become available for 
general school use. 

The program is so broad and activities 
so diverse that it is difficult in a brief space 
to indicate the extent and variety of under- 
takings. More than a thousand English 
box cuttings have been made. An apiary 
has grown from a start of four neglected, 
unpainted hives to an orderly arrangement 
of fourteen stands, neatly painted and in 
vigorous condition. Plans are under way 
for the mining and processing of cyanite, 
which abounds on the place. Plans are 
being laid for the use of rich deposits of 
limestone and granite which now lie idle. 
This group is raising three registered 
Guernsey sires and a number of registered 
Hereford sires as a means of developing 
better dairy and beef herds. 

Other plans include a health program, a 
Danish folk school, general adult education, 
group work for preschool children. All 
this work goes on through contact with the 
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Habersham County Planning Commission, 
a body whose interests comprehend the wel- 
fare of the entire county and which provides 
opportunity for co-operation between the 
venture described and all other construc- 
tive agencies in that area. 

The New College Community at Canton, 
North Carolina, is still another example of 
teacher training which relies, in part at 
least, on this practical application of theo- 
ries of social betterment. Experience indi- 


cates clearly that such practice is a splendid 
test of the teacher’s sense of reality, and 
such work lends vigor through purposeful- 
ness to much of the student’s other training. 

The work of Dr. Sutherland at Madison 
Community near Nashville, Tennessee,and 
the program which is growing in the score 
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of communities which have sprung up as 
satellites from the parent one of Madison 
are, again, illustrations of the movement 
toward the intimate relationship of educa- 
tion to community development. A num- 
ber of colleges are now including courses 
entitled Community Leadership. It is 
hoped that they will include in their train- 
ing some such laboratory experiences as 
have been mentioned above. 

Resettlement, then, looks forward hope- 
fully to the day when the teachers of home 
economics, agriculture, and the trades shall 
have adapted even more closely their 
teaching to the problems of more effective 
individual and group living as they con- 
tinue to blaze the trail for other teachers 
and leaders to follow. 






































SAFEGUARDING THE NUTRITION OF STUDENTS IN 
FRATERNITY AND SORORITY HOUSES 


The following paper gives the substance of a report prepared for Section IV (on special 
problems) of the Second National Conference on College Hygiene. It comes from the 
Nutrition Committee, of which Dr. Mary Swariz Rose is chairman, and represents the 
work of the following subcommitiee: Professor Jessamine Chapman Williams, who is 
chairman, and Dr. Margaret Chaney, Dr. Florence MacLeod, Dr. Beatrice Geiger, Dr. 
E. Neige Todhunter, Miss Harriet T. Barto, Miss Olga Brucher, and Miss Alice Beister. 
The report of the commitice will be found in the proceedings of the Conference, which are 
entitled “Health in Colleges: Report of the Second National Conference on College Hy- 
giene”’ and published by the National Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50th Street, 


New York City. 


Three aspects of the problem of the nutri- 
tion of students living in fraternity and 
sorority houses were included in the study 
here briefly reviewed. The findings for 
each are summarized, and the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee are given in full. 

I. What are national organizations of 
fraternities and sororities doing to aid local 
chapters? A questionnaire was sent to the 
national headquarters of 76 organizations. 
Replies were received from 57. The ques- 
tions asked were: 


1. Do you make any rule or suggestion to local 
chapters regarding the selection of the person to 
manage the planning of meals and the ordering of 
food served in chapter houses? If so, what rules 
and regulations? 

2. What special preparation do you require the 
food manager to have? 

3. Do you make any stipulations or suggestions 
to local chapters regarding the percentage of income 
which local chapters may spend for food? 

4. What is the average cost per capita in your 
local chapters for food (exclusive of fuel, wages, 
laundry)? 

5. Are any directions or suggestions given to 
chapters as to the types and amounts of food to buy? 
For example, the amount of milk per capita, use of 
butter or butter substitutes, vegetables per day? 

6. Do you offer any other help in the manage- 
ment of food for local chapters not suggested in the 
above? 


There was so little uniformity in the 
replies that a tabulation was impossible, 
but the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. No uniform and definite requirements 
are made as regards the selection of food 
managers for local chapters, nor do the 
national organizations set up any definite 
standards of preparation for such an officer 
in local chapters. 


Only 32 out of 57 replying made any suggestions 
as to selection and those made were: “prefer house- 
mother,” “some experience,” “a good, reliable 
cook,” “a major in business administration,” 
“varied experience,” “manager chosen by house 
vote,” “chosen by outgoing steward,” “college 
degree,” “financial need.” One organization re- 
ported that the food manager must be a home eco- 
nomics student, and one requires a “Food Handler’s 
Certificate” of the chef. 


2. It appears that the majority of na- 
tional organizations do not place any spe- 
cific rules upon local chapters regarding 
the cost of food, nor do the national 
organizations concern themselves with the 
types of food to be included in the dietaries 
of local chapters. 


Thirty-four out of 50 made no stipulations or 
suggestions; a few commented thus: “supervision 
by an alumni committee,” “inspection by national 
auditor,” “must keep within income,” “35 to 87 per 
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cent of the total cost of living,” “40 to 50 per cent 
board income for provisions.” Thirty-three gave 
no directions or suggestions. Others said they 
gave some suggestions but did not indicate what 
they were. Several said that advice was given 
during chapter inspection. One said typical “‘meal 
charts” were used. Another said the commissary 
used “approved menus” but did not state the source 
of these. Another said, “The cook balances the 
diet and suggestions are not needed by her.” Ten 
organizations listed specific foods required and sug- 
gested fairly adequate amounts. Two mentioned a 
balanced diet. One stated, “This is a field we are 
just about to enter. A fraternity dietitian is being 
appointed to do this very work. We realize the 
need of such a service. Some schools have been 
very helpful in this respect.” 


3. Help in management is very general 
and does not include specific advice in food 
management. 


The following replies may be noted: “Used to 
give such help but gave it up”; “considering sending 
out some help”; “prepared a schedule of menus once 
but it received too much criticism and its distribu- 
tion was curtailed”; “where milk is expensive it is 
placed on individual orders at extra expense”’; “the 
expense of meats throws the emphasis in economy 
on vegetables”; “supervisor goes over accounts and 
suggests better purchasing”’; “use printed menus”; 
“recommend large-quantity buying”; “recommend 
a committee to advise.” At one institution the 
university health department inspects kitchen 
facilities and the serving of meals. At another the 
department of home economics inspects and aids. 
One states that it “publishes a book on chapter 
house management.” One states “it is for the 
college or university to co-operate with local 
chapters.” 


4. National sororities show more interest 
than national fraternities in helping individ- 
ual chapters. 

5. In general, the national organizations 
do very little to aid local chapters in pro- 
viding the best diet purchasable for the 
money spent and for a dietary conducive 
to the best health and nutrition of members. 

II. What are local chapters doing for them- 
selves in regard to the nutrition of their own 
members? To learn the answer to this 
question, each member of the committee 
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gathered data from the organizations on 
ber own campus and from one or two other 
institutions in her region. All used the 
same questionnaire, and answers were 
obtained from 165 local chapters. Among 
the questions asked were the following: 


1. What requisites must your food manager 
have? 

2. What are the chief duties of the food man- 
ager? 

3. How many of your members take three meals 
a day in the chapter house? 

4. How much milk is consumed per capita per 
day? 

5. How much per week do you spend on fruits 
and vegetables? 

6. What was your average cost of food per capita 
per week during the spring term of 1936? 

7. Is your food purchased through a co-operative 
association? 

8. Will you kindly furnish a sample menu for 
one week during the spring term? 


The findings from this questionnaire may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. There are no general standards in 
training or experience required for the food 
managers or stewards, nor are the duties 
of such an officer definite or uniform. 


Seventy-two out of 165 stated that the food 
manager must be a housemother; 20 require “busi- 
ness experience”; and 74 said “some experience.” 
Only 28 require some course in foods or dietetics. 
In only one-third of the total number of chapter 
houses does the food manager plan the meals and 
in about the same number of cases is expected to 
make regular reports to the local chapter. About 
half the total number said that the manager must 
make expenses come within a given sum. Only 30 
chapters said that they purchase food through a 
co-operative association, and 24 of these were all 
on one campus. 


2. There is over 100 per cent variation 
in the cost of food among 165 local chapters 
in localities from coast to coast ($2.19 to 
$4.89 per capita per week). There is no 
apparent correlation between the cost of 
food and adequacy of diet as judged by the 
score card used in this study. This score 
card read as follows: 
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SCORE CARD 


For each individual at least: 
Milk 
2 cups or more of whole milk or 
2 cups of skimmed milk plus 1} table- 
spoons of butter 20 
(1 cup only, 10) 
Vegetables and fruits* 


1 leafy or green or yellow 10 
Any other vegetable 5 
If one of the above is raw, extra credit 5 
Fruit served twice or more 10 


(served only once, 5) 
If orange, grapefruit, or tomatoes (canned 
or fresh) is served, extra credit 10 
Meat, fish, poultry, cheese, or dried peas or 
beans 


1 serving or more 10 
Eggs—1 four times a week 10 
Whole-grain breads and cereals 

2 servings or more 10 


(one serving only, 5) 
Butter (in addition to any counted above) 
2 tablespoons or 1 ounce 10 
. eee 100 


* Size of servings: 4 cup of raw or cooked vege- 
table; 1 whole orange, apple, peach, or banana; 4 
grapefruit; 4 to 5 prunes. 


Menus were scored for 41 chapters sub- 
mitting daily menus for a week during the 
spring quarter. The scores of three re- 
gional groups are: 

















| | SCORES 
GROUPS ro 
| | Range ry Scena 
—|—— | 
New England | 
Fraternities........ 7 | 67 to 93 | 78 | 79 
Sororities.......... | 2) 78 to 84 | ad 
New York | 
Fraternities........| 11 84 to 96 | ss 
Sororities.......... | 6 | 85 to 91 | ie 
Oregon | 
Fraternities........ | 8 | 63 to s| 14 | 
Sororities.......... | 7 | 55 to 89 75 | 
— | 
eee 
Total..............| 41 | | 55 t0 96 | | 81 





In personal interviews with 70 sorority 
members on one campus, it was found that 
37 drank milk regularly, 13 occasionally, 
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and 20 never. Of the 70 cases, 25 never 
ate breakfast, 9 did so usually, and 51 regu- 
larly; 16 girls said they were afraid of 
putting on weight, 7 wanted to gain, and 
53 paid no attention to weight; 25 ate 
between meals, 16 never ate between meals, 
and 30 did so occasionally; 5 girls were 
always hungry after meals, 21 occasionally, 
and 43 never. 

III. What are university and college ad- 
ministrators doing to aid local chapters in 
their food management? No questionnaire 
was used, but each member of the com- 
mittee was asked to report for her own 
institution and any others in her region 
about which she had knowledge. There 
was found no procedure or type of effort 
common to all institutions. Some of the 
sources of possible help in various institu- 
tions have been listed, but the committee 
has no evidence that the administrations 
are aware of such aids within their respec- 
tive institutions. 


1. In several institutions help is given individual 
food managers by members of the home economics 
staff. 

2. Several institutions offer special courses to 
aid student groups. 

3. Several institutions offer special service 
courses to aid students living in groups; and the 
alumni of some local chapters have either made it 
a requirement or advised that the stewards take 
the course. There was lack of interest due to the 
fact that most students take the job for the com- 
pensation and feel little responsibility. 

4. In single instances there were found: (1) A 
department of hotel administration which three 
years ago made a study of fraternity commissary 
management but found little interest on the part 
of the groups. (2) Inspection of food service and 
kitchen and dining-room experience. (3) Prepara- 
tion of low-cost menus and other helpful sugges- 
tions. (4) A university institutional manager 
serving as secretary-treasurer of the fraternity 
buyers’ co-operative and holding monthly luncheon 
meetings with all stewards to discuss problems in 
buying; sororities have not joined the co-operative 
largely because housemothers are paid to do the 
buying and oppose the suggestion. (5) Weekly 
sample menus furnished by the college dietitian. 
(6) The support of a co-operative association 
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through which all fraternities and sororities do 
their buying. 

The department of foods and nutrition of the 
School of Home Economics at one institution has 
prepared this year a leaflet entitled “A Guide for 
Meal Planning for Living Groups,” which deals 
with the duties of the steward, standards for check- 
ing the nutritive value of meals, ways of making 
food attractive, and some points to consider in buy- 
ing and management. This will be available to 
national headquarters and local chapters of fraterni- 
ties and sororities. 


On the whole, although there are many 
scattered instances in which some sort of 
oversight or guidance is offered to sororities 
and fraternities on their dietary problems, 
this aid consists chiefly of individual con- 
ferences with stewards, inspections, special 
publications, specialized service courses, 
and the maintenance of co-operative buy- 
ing associations. 

The committee as a result of its studies 
drew up the following recommendations: 

1. To national organizations: 


1. National headquarters should set up minimum 
essential standards in training and experience for 
food managers of local chapters. Local chapters 
should be held accountable for maintaining these 
standards. 

2. National headquarters should support the 
person serving as steward by giving direct instruc- 
tions regarding the essentials of an adequate diet, 
the cost of foods, the reasons for the inclusion of 
some foods and for the exclusion of others from the 
menus. (Members need to feel that authority is 
behind a steward who declines to serve porterhouse 
steak and chicken frequently and offers instead 
meat loaf and cabbage.) 

National headquarters should have some quali- 
fied person or a committee to prepare guide sheets 
for planning menus, for food buying, and for effi- 
cient management; and each local chapter should 
be required to use these. In order to secure expert 
service, co-operation between the Interfraternity 
Council and the Panhellenic would be desirable. 

There are certain “protective foods” which are 
considered essential. In spite of the varying prices 
of food in different geographical regions, it is be- 
lieved that recommendations concerning daily per 
capita allowances of milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits could be included in directions to local food 


managers. 
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3. Through national and regional inspection 
officers, national headquarters should make closer 
contacts with chapter commissary managers and 
study the particular problem found in each local 
chapter. 

4. The national organizations should make local 
chapters keenly aware that supplying and eating a 
diet which is rated adequate by experts in nutrition 
is important for efficiency and health. A project 
with this objective might well be undertaken by the 
Interfraternity Council and Panhellenic and incor- 
porated in their plans for the coming year. 


2. To local organizations: 


1. Local chapters should make specific require- 
ments as to training and experience for the steward, 
approved by national headquarters. (One com- 
mittee member recommends a woman house mana- 
ger for fraternities who shall direct the housekeep- 
ing, see to replenishing and repairing equipment, 
and run the kitchen and dining room. She is not 
in any sense a chaperon. This plan has been very 
successful in one case. Another committee mem- 
ber recommends that the house manager be bonded 
if he or she handles money.) 

2. Local chapters should consider the job of 
commissary management as one requiring a con- 
siderable amount of time. The experience of many 
groups has shown that it is at least a half-time job 
and that adjustments in the student steward’s 
college program should be made accordingly. 

3. Local chapters should be encouraged to take 
advantage of the services available on their respec- 
tive campuses for help in meal planning, food buy- 
ing and management, and the training of stewards. 
On campuses where a home economics department 
exists, it is possible to obtain individual and group 
aid, constructive criticism, and helpful courses if 
these are sought. 

4. Some time should be given in chapter meet- 
ings to the discussion of food in its relation to health 
to give members a fair basis for intelligent criticism 
of the food provided and to gain their active co- 
operation in the dietary program. (Help with such 
discussions might be secured from alumni who are 
authorities in the field, active members who are 
studying nutrition and dietetics, or faculty guests 
who have the necessary background.) 


3. To college and university administra- 
tions: 


1. Each institution should be made more con- 
scious of the need of help for all groups on its 
campus. 
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2. Institutions should seek definite means of 
aiding such groups. Services may consist of (a) 
offering special courses for the training of stewards 
or housemothers or whoever is in charge of the 
commissary management and might even require 
such a course; (b) sponsoring publications which 
deal with the problems of food management for 
such groups; (c) initiating and supporting co-opera- 
tive buying associations as a means of reducing the 
cost of living for local chapters; (d) initiating a plan 
of frequent inspections of fraternity and sorority 
houses by administrative officers, particularly with 
regard to the food service and the sanitary stand- 
ards; (e) appointing special administrative officers 
to serve in an advisory capacity to organizations 
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which need assistance in financing, accounting, and 
systematic handling of money. 

3. It is suggested that institutions consider the 
advisability of employing the services of a dietitian 
either as a member of the staff of the health service 
or as a member of the institutional management 
staff (for dormitories) whose duty, in addition to 
other services which may be assigned to her, should 
be to assist all groups in their meal planning, food 
buying, and food management problems. College 
and university administrations should be willing to 
assume as much responsibility for the health, as 
influenced by adequate feeding of groups living in 
fraternities and sororities, as they do for that of 
students living in institution-controlled dormitories. 























—— 
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THE NEW YORK STATE LIGHTING 
PROGRAM 


FLORENCE E. WRIGHT 


The extension program is filled with 
emergencies, such as the urgent request 
which came in the fall of 1935 for immediate 
assistance with the rural electrification pro- 
gram then under way. New lines were al- 
ready being constructed, and it was impera- 
tive that advice be given to those getting 
electricity for the first time so that they 
would not make dangerous and expensive 
mistakes. Many of these families had 
never expected to have electricity; they did 
not realize its possibilities nor know how to 
get the greatest value from the money in- 
vested; and even the simplest electrical 
terms had to be explained tothem. It has 
been necessary, as the work has progressed, 
to warn these people of “market basket 
electricians” who give a low estimate and 
whose materials and workmanship are 
equally low in quality—so low, in fact, that 
in many cases the work has had to be done 
over before it could be approved by the fire 
underwriters and thus get electricity on 
the property. This has meant double 
expense and often months of delay. 

As the extension specialists, the New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
and the home demonstration agents began 
to prepare to help the utility companies in 
getting the proper information to the pro- 
spective consumers of electricity, we found 
many sources of help from work already 
organized for a lighting and eye-health 
program. The schools have for some years 
been doing a great deal to improve their 
lighting conditions in general, and many 
have established sight-saving classrooms to 


give special aid to the one per cent of pupils 
whose eyes cannot be corrected by glasses. 
The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the Better Vision Society, and 
the experimental laboratories of the General 
Electric and Westinghouse Companies have 
all contributed valuable material for our 
information. 

We found that most of the utility com- 
panies employ trained lighting advisers for 
the express purpose of giving free help to 
people in planning adequate lighting lay- 
outs for their homes and farm buildings, 
advising on the type of fixtures and lamps 
that are suitable for the particular home 
and pocketbook, and often bringing lamps 
from stores for the family to try at home 
before making a decision. We have worked 
closely with these lighting departments of 
the utility companies and have found their 
approach to be educational and also very 
practical. 

College specialists have attended training 
schools given by utility companies for light- 
ing advisers, and in turn they have assisted 
us in giving training schools at the Saiees 
for agents and county leaders and in the 
preparation of Farm and Home Week 
exhibits. They have also attended Farm 
and Home Week and helped to explain the 
exhibits to the public. They have worked 
with us in room arrangement meetings in 
homes and have followed up these with 
individual help when desired. 

. A state committee, composed of district 
directors of home lighting departments and 
home furnishing and home management 
specialists, has been meeting to talk over 
mutual problems, thereby getting a better 
understanding of one another’s point of 
view and promoting closer co-operation 
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throughout the state. The more closely 
these two groups work together, the more 
successful is the program. In fact, our 
program has been successful from the start 
because it has been one of co-operation with 
every individual and organization that has 
any interest in a lighting or eye-health 
program. Practically every department in 
the College of Home Economics has par- 
ticipated in a planning committee with the 
rural engineering department of the College 
of Agriculture. The state and county 
committees are comprised of representa- 
tives from all rural organizations. The 
community programs draw from all local 
interested groups, such as eye specialists; 
schools; stores carrying electrical supplies, 
lamps, and fixtures; automobile clubs; and 
even historical societies, which haveassisted 
with exhibits of old lamps and spectacles 
showing the development of lighting devices 
and eyeglasses. 

Skits prepared by a specialist and a home 
lighting adviser teach convenient and 
attractive arrangement of furniture as well 
as good lighting. Diet as related to eye 
health has been stressed by the nutrition 
department. Training schools for agents 
and county electrification chairmen have 
been given at the College with the co-opera- 
tion of all agencies; meetings in counties 
have been conducted by the specialists 
from the Colleges of Home Economics and 
Agriculture, often in co-operation with the 
utility company and with exhibits and 
skits as a part of the program. 

This work, which started as an emergency 
program to aid those getting electricity for 
the first time, has become a state-wide 
program and one of vital interest also to 
those already having electricity. The new 
developments in lamps and fixtures that 
give more adequate light are of interest to 
every person. We did not realize pre- 


viously under what seriously inadequate 
light we were working, and we are all in- 
terested in improving these conditions. 
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Designs for new lamps are improving, and 
because of this improvement a larger num- 
ber of persons are replacing old lamps with 
new. Surely what has come out of this 
lighting emergency has by its very real 
worth both enriched our entire extension 
program and become a very important part 
of it. 


¥ 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS AT THE 
MINIMUM-INCOME LEVEL 


VIRGINIA LEE 


Daily contact with large groups of girls 
from low-income levels has doubtless led 
many a home economics teacher to wonder 
if her program is meeting their needs as 
fully as possible. In following a prescribed 
syllabus, it is difficult to see the situation 
from any point of view save that of covering 
the required material within a definite 
period. However, the teacher who will 
take time to think it through can present 
much of the required material in a way 
which will make it of much greater use to 
the minimum-income family. She may 
discover in the end that the course was 
worth more to all concerned, including the 
teacher. The present article is based on 
experience in handling such a program. In 
considering it, the fact should be kept in 
mind that one seldom has a class entirely 
composed of pupils from the minimum-in- 
come level and that the material presented 
must be interesting to all and embarrassing 
to none. 

Budgeting. A brief study of the budget 
as a working tool at the beginning of the 
course and subsequent budget studies 
paralleling the work in foods, clothing, and 
household operation are suggested as a 
foundation for presenting material from 
the point of view of the needs of the mini- 
mum-income family. This involves not 
only problems of planning expenditure but 
also problems of planning use. If families 
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at a low-income level can be taught that 
future planning is necessary for consuming 
goods as well as for spending money, much 
will have been accomplished, even though 
they cannot practice long-time saving. 
Studies of prices, comparisons of budget 
figures with those of the local relief budget, 
and consideration of the dangers of buying 
on the installment plan help the pupils to 
develop judgment in evaluating goods and 
in planning the spending of money and the 
use of goods and services. 

Food. The amount of the low income 
which can be allowed for food falls far short 
of meeting standards of nutrition commonly 
considered normal. The problem is, there- 
fore, to study the planning and preparation 
of food which will satisfy basic nutritive 
needs and still keep within the budget 
figures. The following are outlined as the 
topics around which such a foods course 
could be built: 


1. Minimum essentials for good nutrition 
2. Making the food allowance cover these minimum 
essentials 
3. Problems in food buying; consideration of chain, 
independent, and foreign groceries 
4. Mechanics of cookery. What can be done with 
simple utensils; savings in fuel and time; 
fostering and preserving the best in inexpen- 
sive foods 
. Child feeding and special dietary problems 
6. Foreign food customs (for communities with a 
foreign population) 


wn 


In presenting this material, it is well to 
begin by formulating a list of low-cost foods 
which are high in nutritive value. If the 
completed list is compared with the food 
list put out by the local relief organization, 
an interesting comparison can be made and 
authority is given to the accomplishment 
of the class. Then foods are chosen from 
this list which would sufficiently nourish 
an imaginary family for a week. If pos- 
sible, this food is bought all at once and 
placed before the class. Here’s the food— 


it’s all we can have—what can we do with 
it? The members of the class may have to 
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invent new recipes and learn to like new 
foods, but they take pleasure and pride in 
planning attractive menus from the food 
supply, especially when they realize that it 
must be entirely eaten if adequate nutrition 
is to be maintained. 

The approach is similar for teaching 
child feeding, special diets, and foreign food 
habits. In the first two, the point to con- 
sider is not so much what the child or in- 
valid must eat but rather how the family 
meals can be built around this special food. 
In taking up projects in foreign cookery, 
the effort is made to show where small 
changes will bring the foreign diet up to 
nutritive standard rather than to insist 
too much on teaching them to like our 
foods. 

Clothing. Since at a minimum-income 
level a larger than normal share of money 
must go for food, less is left for other 
expenditures. Actually, scarcely any 
money is ever available for clothing in 
these families. Briefly, there are these 
definite teaching points to tackle: 


1. Reconditioning and remodeling; also daily care 
and laundering 

2. Budgeting the clothing allowance on a low in- 
come; principles of selection and buying 

3. Budgeting the use of clothing 

4. Developing resourcefulness in production of 
clothing and accessories 

5. Training in appreciation for suitable clothing 
and in what constitutes beauty and desirability 
in clothing 

6. Construction of infant clothing 


The approach for a remodeling project is 
competitive—to see who can make the most 
out of nothing; and the success of the final 
products must not depend on the use of 
dyes, buttons, and belts, which cost money. 
In this way, those girls who must make 
over old garments to wear are not embar- 
rassed. Observations of clothing worn to 
class may show that pupils are not getting 
full use or satisfaction from their wardrobes 
and lead to discussion which helps them to 
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see the relation between suitability and 
beauty in dress. Shopping trips aid in 
clarifying their ideas. A study of infant 
clothing is greatly enhanced by making a 
layette for a new baby expected in the 
home of one of the girls. 

Housing and household supplies. The 
matter of housing is so much predetermined 
by locality, income, and the parents’ stand- 
ards that it is doubtful how much success- 
ful teaching can be done in the matter of 
rental costs and the selection of a dwelling. 
However, a family which is forced by eco- 
nomic necessity to make an adjustment to 
a lower scale of living will seek to make its 
new home approximate its former stand- 
ards. The home economics teacher can 
help if she is careful not to antagonize by 
suggesting impossible programs. A hous- 
ing project presented with these objectives 
in mind would include: 


1. Elementary principles of sanitation and safety 
for the household 

2. Care of the house and its furniture and equip- 
ment 

3. Consumer problems in buying household furnish- 
ings and equipment 

4. Getting the maximum use out of such items of 
household operation as cleaning supplies, 
utensils, bed linen, tableware, fuel 

5. House planning, but only in so far as this topic 
can be utilized in the rearrangement of rooms 
or furniture to give greater privacy, conven- 
ience, and satisfaction 


The use of concrete methods stirs up 
interest in safety and sanitation. Get the 
school shop and the local utilities company 
to co-operate in a program for reducing the 
hazards accompanying the use of gas and 
electricity. Dramatize a “safety first” 
family against a careless family. 

Families with minimum incomes replace 
little equipment, but they must buy clean- 
ing agents and supplies. Practice in setting 
up simple standards for these articles en- 
ables them to set up standards for new 
equipment when the time comes. Test 
and compare low-cost soaps, cleansers, 
brooms, and other cleaning items as to 
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cost, efficiency, and lasting qualities. 
Stock an imaginary cleaning cupboard at 
low cost. Make some soap in class. Dis- 
cuss co-operative buying as a means to 
economy and the extravagance of install- 
ment buying. 

Each pupil should make her own personal 
applications in her work on house planning. 
With floor plans of her home to study, she 
can work out at least one change which will 
effect better living conditions for her family. 
She may create a clothes press or a bureau 
or perhaps only an impression of space, but 
in doing so she will learn what is meant by 
planning for decent living. 

Health and recreation. The home eco- 
nomics teacher may have a class in health. 
Even if she does not, she can explain the 
function of the school doctor and dental 
hygienist to her pupils and inform them 
about other public health services. Fam- 
ilies with minimum incomes are likely 
to be afraid, through ignorance, to take 
advantage of special clinics and other avail- 
able benefits arranged unless they are thus 
steered. The same is true as regards 
recreation services such as the public 
library, the recreational programs of vari- 
ous welfare organizations, the opportunities 
presented in the public parks. Minimum- 
income families are more likely than others 
to be cut off from a knowledge of all these, 
and the home economics teacher, when she 
thus helps to promote their health and 
enjoyment, is increasing their real income 
just as truly as when she improves their 
methods of buying and using the material 
necessities of life. 


t 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


As in previous years, the American Home 
Economics Association was represented at 
the 1937 National Conference of Social 
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Work, held in Indianapolis during the week 
beginning May 23. The program planned 
by the home economicsin social work depart- 
ment at the conference has a twofold objec- 
tive. Home economists meet by them- 
selves in organized sessions and in small, 
informal groups to discuss common prob- 
lems of their work in the health and welfare 
field. Members of other groups associated 
with the Conference are given an oppor- 
tunity through joint meetings and individ- 
ual consultations to find out what home 
economics can offer in the field of their 
particular interest. Because home econ- 
omists in social work have another chance 
to talk shop at the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
emphasis at the social work conference is 
placed on meetings and conferences with 
fellow social workers. 

This year our group participated in plan- 
ning one of the general sessions of the 
health committee, a section of the Confer- 
ence that has been revived after a lapse of 
several years. For the session given over to 
“Expanding Programs in Public Health,” 
Dr. Faith Williams, chief of the Cost of 
Living Division of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, prepared a paper on ‘‘Social and 
Economic Factors Affecting the Adequacy 
of the Diet.’’ Discussion of the paper was 
led by Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, who spoke 
later at the annual luncheon of our depart- 
ment on “Nutrition: An Economic, Social, 
and Health Problem.” 

“Education for Parenthood” was the 
topic of a joint meeting with the National 
Girls’ Work Council at which Miss Muriel 
McFarland of Purdue University presented 
a paper on “Home Economics Education 
for Home and Family Life.” 

Home economists in social work joined 
with the Child Welfare League of America, 
the Church Conference of Social Work, and 
the Episcopal Conference of Social Work in 
a program on “Child Health Problems— 
Rural and Urban.” Dr. Helen A. Hun- 
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scher of the Children’s Fund of Michigan 
discussed the topic from the standpoint of 
nutrition. 

Colleagues in other branches of social 
work showed no little interest in the sessions 
arranged primarily for our own group. 
Especially well attended was the opening 
program at which workers from four divi- 
sions of our field sought to re-evaluate the 
contribution of home economics to social 
welfare and public health. Continuing 
opportunities for correlation of home eco- 
nomics with social case work in the private 
family welfare agency were discussed by 
Dr. Flora Slocum, who had just resigned 
from the St. Louis Relief Administration 
to join the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board in Washington. 
Miss Frances Preston of the Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Relief Administration spoke 
of the changing status of the home econ- 
omist in a public welfare agency. Miss 
Blanche Dimond of the Community Health 
Association of Boston represented nutri- 
tionists in public and private health agen- 
cies. Miss Erna Proctor, regional chief 
of home economics in the Resettlement 
Administration, dealt with the place of the 
home economist in rural health and wel- 
fare—a field which has undergone consider- 
able expansion in the last few years. The 
four reports, based for the most part on 
communications from co-workers in many 
parts of the country as well as on personal 
observations of the speakers, left the im- 
pression that home economics is making a 
continuing and expanding contribution to 
social welfare and public health. Asin the 
relationships of home economics to other 
fields of endeavor, the content of the con- 
tribution of home economists in social work 
has undergone considerable modification 
during the recent period of rapid social and 
economic change. 

Two features of the composition of the 
group of home economists in attendance 
were particularly gratifying. The Rural 
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Rehabilitation Division of the Resettlement 
Administration was well represented by 
regional, state, and county home super- 
visors, who found much in common with 
workers in health and welfare agencies. 
So far as the annals of the department 
indicate, this was the first time that the 
presidents of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the American 
Dietetic Association have both been able 
to meet with home economists in social 
work. 

A major activity of the home economics 
group at these meetings is the maintenance 
of a conference booth at exhibit headquar- 
ters. Although conferences were scheduled 
only during morning hours, home econ- 
omists and interested visitors stopped 
throughout the day to pore over the books, 
bulletins, and illustrative material which 
were assembled this year by the Cleveland 
group with the able co-operation of the 
home economics committee of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of that city. Members of 
our department assigned to consultation 
service in the booth were gratified—albeit 
slightly overwhelmed—at the number and 
range of questions posed by visitors. 
Consultants strove valiantly to deal with 
each inquiry, whether it necessitated out- 
lining in detail the organization of a visiting 
housekeeper service or explaining to an 
Englishwoman in a few well-chosen words 
the whys and wherefores of the American 
Home Economics Association. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


MARY E. LEEPER 


During the week after Easter, March 28 
to April 2, 1937, the Association for Child- 
hood Education held its forty-fourth annual 
convention in San Antonio, Texas. The 


lovely old city of the Alamo was indeed a 
delightful place in which to meet. 


Texas 
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members of the Association were the official 
hostesses, but the entire city joined them 
in extending cordial hospitality. One evi- 
dence of this was a lovely pageant which 
revived for us many episodes in the colorful 
history of Texas. 

The majority of the 800 delegates were 
teachers of young children; but registered 
with them were supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, college professors, stu- 
dents, social workers, parents, and just 
plain citizens—all there because of their 
concern for and interest in young children 
as individuals and as members of society. 

It was a convention of “thinking things 
through together,”’ and if things are to be 
thought through they must also be talked 
through. At the general sessions, in the 
discussion groups, certainly in the study 
classes, and even when delegates visited 
the historic missions; while they watched 
the lovely Mexican dancing, visited in 
hotel lobbies, even as they wandered about 
the wishing well in the patio of the old 
Spanish Governors’ Palace, they spoke of 
“Today’s Trends in Childhood Education.” 

This convention topic proved a pertinent 
one. Perhaps some listeners missed many 
of the usual terms heard at teachers’ 
assemblies. Little was said of textbooks, 
seat work was mentioned only at the risk 
of one’s professional reputation, and the 
word discipline was not even thought of, 
much less mentioned. But it was signifi- 
cant that one kept hearing over and over 
again such terms as parents, home, com- 
munity, our democracy, giving children a 
fair chance. Even when the conversation 
turned to that educational god, the “cur- 
riculum,” one speaker dared to propose that 
parents, teachers, and administrators 
should plan the school curriculum together 
in the light of the needs of both the com- 
munity and the child. It was suggested 
that the result of this combined study and 
planning might be called the home-school 
curriculum and that it was entirely possible 
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that Mother would keep her copy on the 
kitchen shelf along with the cookbooks and 
refer to it frequently as she and her small 
Betty worked together in the kitchen. 
Later in the week another speaker told 
how, in his state, this very thing was being 
done. He described how for four years, 
thousands of parents, teachers, and laymen 
had co-operated in analyzing the social 
structure of their state and locating endur- 
ing needs. Now they are endeavoring to 
base their instructional program on the 
result. The principal of a school in a 
crowded section of a large city described 
the real co-operation achieved in what had 
been considered an extremely difficult 
situation. In fact, the constantly recur- 
ring idea, which every delegate took home, 
was the necessity, in a democracy, of 
sympathetic and understanding co-opera- 
tion on the part of the teacher, the child, 
the home, and all community agencies. 
There was much discussion of legislation 
as related to the welfare of children, hous- 
ing and its effect on the health and happi- 
ness of children, economic conditions and 
their connection with the physical and 
mental well-being of children, what consti- 
tutes an acceptable community member, 
the teacher’s responsibility for safety pro- 
grams. To some this may have appeared 
slightly ‘“unpedagogical,” but it showed 
that the teacher of today is not sitting in 
the little red schoolhouse by the side of the 
road and letting the rest of the world go 
by, but is out living and moving, thinking 
and talking with the other members of the 
community in which she works and lives. 
Perhaps it was in the ten study classes 
that met each afternoon for a two-hour 
session that the most constructive thinking 
was done. In those informal groups there 
was not only listening but active participa- 
tion—questions, opinions, hopes, prophe- 
cies. Leaders from many parts of the 


country pooled in these study classes their 
ideas, their experiences, their hopes, and 
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planned as wisely as they knew how for 
the future. Every conclusion reached was 
qualified with some statement recognizing 
that it could be only a temporary plan, 
that plans and policies must be kept flex- 
ible, that constantly changing ways of life 
demand changing methods and practices. 
The third week of April 1938 will bring 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, the Association’s forty- 
fifth annual convention. At convention 
headquarters, the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
delegates will gather again to think, to dis- 
cuss, and to plan the next step forward. 


¢ 
HOME ECONOMISTS ON THE AIR 


HELEN STACEY 


“The fictitious roles of Mrs. Bradford 
and Mrs. Mead are taken by members of 
the home economics in social work group. 
Mrs. Bradford has just entered Mrs. 
Mead’s office. The first voice you hear 
will be that of Mrs. Bradford.” So begins 
the series of monthly chats between Mrs. 
Bradford and Mrs. Mead on a fifteen- 
minute radio program sponsored by the 
department of social work of the New York 
City Home Economics Association and 
presented on the first Monday of each 
month through the facilities of the Munici- 
pal Broadcasting Station in New York City. 

During the summer of 1936 this group 
presented three programs worked out in 
the form of a dialogue between two moth- 
ers. The older one, who had had the ad- 
vice and help of a nutritionist while her 
three children were growing up, gave sug- 
gestions to a younger mother whose only 
child, eighteen months old, was already 
beginning to be somewhat of a problem. 
The points stressed were good food habits, 
the importance of sleep and rest, and the 
need for the right kind and amount of food 
for young children. 

Last fall the group inaugurated a some- 
what more elaborate monthly program. 
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Quoting again from script: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford and their three children—Jack, 
aged 15; Elaine, 13; and Bobby, 6—live ina 
suburb near New York, in a modest apart- 
ment. Mr. Bradford comes in to New 
York to work each day. Mrs. Bradford 
keeps house and looks after the children 
who are in school.” 

Urged on by her children, Mrs. Bradford 
attended a meeting at the school at which 
she met Mrs. Mead, a nutritionist, who 
talked about the importance of the right 
kind of food for school children. Much to 
her surprise, Mrs. Bradford “found herself 
extremely interested. She even stayed 
after the meeting to ask a few questions.”’ 

The next month we find them chatting 
over a cup of tea as they discuss Elaine, 
who “sticks up her nose at the cream 
soups,” and “complains that the other girls 
stay up until 12 o’clock, even on school 
nights.” Realizing that timeliness adds 
to the appeal of a radio program, budgets 
were discussed in January. Mrs. Brad- 
ford thought if she learned how to spend 
her money a bit more intelligently, she 
might even “have enough money to buy 
new living-room curtains.” In the course 
of the conversation, Mrs. Bradford re- 
marked that “the problem is to give Jack 
enough food to fill him up.” So in Febru- 
ary, Mrs. Mead meets Mrs. Bradford on 
the street and suggests how to “fill Jack 
up” without stretching the food allowance 
too much. A discussion of lunches, not 
only for Jack, but also for Mr. Bradford, 
follows at the March meeting. And thus 
the listeners follow the family’s progress. 

A one-page leaflet giving the high lights 
of each talk is prepared and sent out gratis 
in reply to all requests. While the re- 


sponse has not been great, it has been con- 
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stant and is increasing slightly, which is an 
encouraging sign. Not only do the re- 
quests come in for leaflets but also for 
additional advice. For example, one 
mother writes asking for “‘some information 
on inexpensive cuts of meat. We are a 
family of five—three adults; one boy, 14; 
one girl, 7. My food allowance is $12 a 
week for all of us.” To her goes a friendly 
letter with suggestions as to the cuts of 
meat to buy, simple ways of preparing 
them, and a leaflet containing recipes. 

A letter from another mother encloses “a 
few slips from my budget book, so you can 
get an idea of what I mean. My husband 
gives me $10 a week and very often has to 
give me $2 or $3 more before the month is 
over ...so please look it over and try to 
help me budget my money more wisely.”’ 
To her goes a long letter giving suggestions 
on how she might spend her money to better 
advantage by using cheaper cuts of meat 
and part evaporated milk, a booklet with 
some recipes marked especially for her, and 
a sample expense account sheet which 
would show her how much went for food 
and how much for “little things” during 
the week. 

These radio programs, approved by the 
department of nutrition of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, serve as one 
means of presenting sound nutrition infor- 
mation to families of moderate income who 
are not always reached through the pro- 
grams carried by the individual home 
economists and nutritionists in the different 
public health and welfare agencies in and 
around New York. They are also of value 
in counteracting some of the confusion and 
even inaccurate information on diet and 
food which is constantly being disseminated 
by different groups in the community. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS FOR 
VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


The George-Deen Act, passed by Con- 
gress in June 1936, authorized appropria- 
tions up to $14,000,000 a year for the further 
development of vocational education and 
offered new opportunities in each of the 
existing fields of vocational education as 
well as in a new field, namely, distributive 
occupations. It was expected that this 
enabling act would be followed early in the 
present session of Congress by definite ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1937-38, and 
the JourNAL had hoped by now to have 
told its readers what this might mean to 
home economics. Unfortunately, the mat- 
ter is still undecided as this is written, and 
the article must be postponed another two 
or three months. Meanwhile, we can indi- 
cate a few steps which have already been 
taken as necessary regardless of the amount 
of money available. 

With the extension of funds, some 
changes are needed in the policies under 
which the vocational education program 
has been administered since its establish- 
ment in 1917. Consequently, a committee 
including representatives of state super- 
intendents, state directors of vocational 
education, and members of the vocational 
division of the Office of Education has re- 
considered each of the policies set up in 
1917, and the revision is now available. It 
bears the imprint of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, and is officially designated Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 1, “Statement of 
Policies for the Administration of Voca- 
tional Education, revised February 1937.” 
The modifications and additions have been 


made in an effort to enable states and com- 
munities to utilize vocational education 
funds to best advantage in administering 
the programs. The provisions and condi- 
tions of both the earlier Smith-Hughes and 
the present George-Deen acts have been 
interpreted as liberally as possible in order 
to permit the states to adjust programs in 
the various fields to their particular needs. 
A special effort has been made to recognize 
the differentiations which should be made 
between the fields of vocational education. 

This revised “Statement of Policies for 
the Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion’”’ has made necessary a revision of Bul- 
letin No. 28, ““Home Economics Education: 
Organization and Administration.” A pre- 
liminary draft (Miscellany 1928) of the 
proposed modifications of interpretations 
was issued in May in order that suggestions 
and criticisms might be secured from the 
various states as a basis for the final version 
of the bulletin. The latter is in the course 
of preparation by the Home Economics 
Education Service. 


¢ 
AMERICAN ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Adult Education Association, 
held from May 17 to 20 at Skytop, Pennsy]l- 
vania, was the occasion for announcing a 
shift in emphasis. During its first ten 
years the Association has been emphasizing 
experimentation and the encouragement of 
new fields of activity in adult education. 
During the coming five years, the Associa- 
tion will devote itself to a critical examina- 
tion and analysis of existing forms of adult 
education. 
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The meeting, which consisted of eight dif- 
ferent sessions, was unique in that only two 
prepared addresses were given. Through 
group and panel discussion, Lyman Bryson, 
H. A. Overstreet, and others succeeded in 
stimulating those present to effective par- 
ticipation—often vocal but sometimes si- 
lent. Discussion so well conducted is a 
challenge not only to present thinking but 
to future activity. 

The fundamental purpose of the meeting 
was to arrive at a point of view about the 
social significance of adult education. 
Those participating in discussion might par- 
ticularize or testify about present programs 
only when they illustrated a point under 
discussion, and not too much of this was 
encouraged. A _ record-breaking achieve- 
ment was that no one was allowed to talk at 
length about how or what he did in his par- 
ticular niche, whether it was education 
through libraries or through home eco- 
nomics. In insisting on underlying prin- 
ciples and philosophy rather than on 
method and content, perhaps the American 
Adult Education Association set an example 
that other organizations might profitably 
consider. 

In several discussions, the point was 
raised that, while it is all right for the lead- 
ers of an association to grow up and have a 
maturity of point of view, it is dangerous 
for an association as a whole to do likewise. 
The Association seems to have resolved to 
assume a critical position in order to deter- 
mine whether or not its enterprises are so- 
cially significant. 

During the coming year, the Association 
will study the following areas of adult edu- 
cation for their social significance: forums; 
radio education for adults; adult education 
in settlements, large libraries, and museums; 
and adult education as conducted by trade 
associations. Later on, there will be other 


studies such as adult education through 
social work and the education work of 
women’s clubs and women’s organizations. 

The setting of the meeting at Skytop 
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Lodge in the heart of the Pocono Mountains 
further contributed to a reflective type of 
meeting. The American Home Economics 
Association was formally represented by the 
president. 


¢ 
AMERICAN EUGENICS SOCIETY 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
American Eugenics Society was held at the 
Hotel Delmonico, New York City, on the 
afternoon and evening of May 14, 1937. 
Dr. Esther McGinnis represented the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and sent 
in the information on which this account is 
based. 

The Society defines its major purpose as 
“to work towards such changes in social 
attitudes and economic relationships that 
the present differential in births shall be 
reversed and that an increasing proportion 
of the births in this country shall be to 
parents who are above rather than below 
the national average in character and intel- 
ligence.”” This year it has broadened its 
conception of the field and its functions to 
include a program of education and co-oper- 
ation with various other groups who have 
a contribution to make. 

In accordance with these aims, several 
special conferences were held during the 
winter. The one on “Recreation and the 
Use of Leisure Time in Relation to Family 
Life” on January 22, 1937, at the Hotel 
Delmonico was reported on at the annual 
meeting by Weaver W. Pangburn of the 
National Recreation Association. One on 
eugenics in relation to nursing was held on 
February 24 at the Hotel Delmonico and 
reported at the annual meeting by Hazel 
Carburn of the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion. A third conference, on eugenics in 
relation to medicine, was arranged on April 
21 at the New York Academy of Medicine 
and was reported at the annual meeting by 
Dr. Haven Emerson. The fourth con- 
ference of the year was on eugenics in rela- 
tion to education, with Dr. H. N. Mc- 
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Cracken as chairman. This was described 
in the June JourNAL by Dr. Lemo Dennis 
Rockwood; it was also reported on at the 
annual dinner of the American Eugenics 
Society by Lawrence K. Frank of the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation. At that dinner, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild presided, and the 
principal address, on “The Future of Eu- 
genics,”’ was by the president, Ellsworth 
Huntington, research associate in geography 
at Yale University. 

Next year conferences are projected on 
housing and eugenics, birth control and 
eugenics, social service organizations and 
the church, and one with a group of creative 
writers on literature and eugenics. 


@ 


HOUSE DRESSES AND CONSUMER 
COMPLAINTS 


It is a well-known fact that consumer 
complaints about the effects of washing or 
dry cleaning are a source of trouble to the 
textile and garment trade, and it is only 
natural and just that it should try to pro- 
tect itself against unwarranted claims for 
damages. This does not mean, however, 
that a firm is justified in claiming indem- 
nity when garments such as house dresses 
fail to stand up under the dirty wear and 
the methods of washing that are normally 
given them. A case in point was the re- 
turns rule adopted last winter by the 
National Association of House Dress Manu- 
facturers. This organization of the wash- 
dress industry announced in Women’s 
Wear Daily for January 7 that beginning 
with the 1937 spring season all house 
dresses and wash frocks manufactured by 
its members would be sold subject to the 
warranty contained on a label to be sewn 
in the seams of the skirt. The label 
(printed on both sides) carried the follow- 


ing: 


The manufacturer of this dress warrants that 
the workmanship and fabric are of good quality. 
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Deodorants, depilatories, when improperly used, 
and acid perspiration or strong laundering prepara- 
tions will weaken or destroy the fabric. 

Damage resulting from these causes or failure 
to follow instructions on the reverse side will not 
be accepted as a basis for return. 


WASHING INSTRUCTIONS 


Make rich lukewarm suds of any neutral soap. 


NEVER soak even for a short time. Squeeze 
suds through material. Do not rub or twist. 
Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. Gently 


squeeze out water—do not wring. Roll in Turkish 
towel and knead out moisture. Do not leave 
rolled. Dry in shade, gently shape to size. Press 
while slightly damp with a warm—NEVER with 
a hot iron. 


The news item further said: 


In order that the object of the rule—the reduc- 
tion of loss to retailers and manufacturers—may 
be attained, we urge that all buyers, adjustment 
departments, and salespeople become familiar with 
the conditions set forth on the label. These con- 
ditions were formulated with the assistance of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, and we 
feel confident that this will be followed by the co- 
operation of individual stores. 


The Association also applied to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for approval of the 
label. Before that was granted, however, 
the April Bulletin of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association expressed its opinion 
in no uncertain terms: 


In giving publicity to this label the National 
Association of House Dress Manufacturers, Inc., 
has stated that “‘these conditions were formulated 
with the assistance of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association.” 

Here are the facts! 

A few months ago representatives of that or- 
ganization sought the cooperation of your Asso- 
ciation in reducing to a minimum unjustified returns 
in their industry. At that time they complained 
that the improper use of deodorants and depilato- 
ries were responsible for a large percentage of returns 
for which neither manufacturer nor retailer were 
to blame. In order to meet this situation, we 
recommended that a campaign be conducted to 
educate the customer on the dangers of the im- 
proper use of these sanitary products; and we sug- 
gested that this campaign be carried on through 
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the cooperation of the manufacturers of such 
products, as well as of retailers, laundries and dry 
cleaning agencies. Furthermore, we opposed ac- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission, because of 
the character of the problem but we agreed to an 
educational campaign as an experiment. 

It will be realized readily that the washing in- 
structions contained on this label are impractical 
for the laundering of house dresses and wash frocks. 
Because of the use to which such garments are 
subjected, these instructions are inadequate for 
their thorough cleansing even though the average 
housewife or laundress could afford to pamper each 
house dress in accordance with the instructions 
given. 

Your National Association has opposed the ap- 
proval of such a label by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and we shall seek immediately a return 
by that industry to the original plan. 


In cases of this sort, manufacturers and 
dealers sometimes claim that the demand 
for low-priced goods forces them to use 
materials that they know are not suitable. 
It is hard to believe that such a policy can 
be permanently profitable to them. Cer- 
tainly it is poor economy for the consumer, 
and the one whose purchasing power is 
lowest is the one who most needs protec- 
tion against such practice. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association was wise to 
oppose the label of the National Associa- 
tion of House Dress Manufacturers so 
forcibly and promptly. A consumer is 
not very wise if he “falls” for any article, 
no matter how cheap, whose manufacturer 
says in effect that it is not fit for ordinary 
use. 


¢ 


FIBER IDENTIFICATION AND 
SHRINKAGE OF TEXTILES 


Even if no textile unsuited to its usual 
purpose were found on the market, intel- 
ligent consumers would still wish to know 
more about what they buy than they can 
easily learn at present. On two points at 


least the trade is coming to share this 
feeling. One is fiber identification and 
the other is the shrinkage of wash goods. 
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Both present technical difficulties, but in 
both signs of progress are to be seen. 

A fine impetus was given to the cause of 
identifying fiber content for the ordinary 
retail customer last October when the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
passed this resolution: 


Wuereas: There are four basic, natural fibers, 
cotton, wool, silk and linen, which for centuries have 
been used for apparel and other fabric needs, and 

Wuereas: A synthetic fiber, rayon, has been 
widely and progressively developed, for similar 
uses, closely resembling the natural fiber in ap- 
pearance and feel, and may be less costly and give 
satisfactory service, and 

Waereas: Laundry or cleaning or other care 
by each of these natural and synthetic fibers dif- 
fers very importantly, thus affecting their adapt- 
ability and suitability for various uses, so that 
the woman shopper needs must have accurate in- 
formation as to fiber content of any fabric in order 
to buy wisely, and 

Wuereas: Even trained and expert professional 
buyers cannot always detect fiber substitutions, 
especially in fabrics of mixed fibers, except through 
laboratory analysis, and this condition has inevi- 
tably resulted in unfair competition adversely af- 
fecting all fibers, and 

Wuereas: Under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act the Commission is “empowered and 
directed to prevent persons, partnerships, or cor- 
porations,—from using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce” 

Now, Therefore Be It Resolved, that the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention 
assembled, speaking in behalf of the consumer- 
buyer, who is the final victim of this type of unfair 
competition prevailing in respect to fibers, fabrics 
and their products, does earnestly request the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to adopt such measures as 
will help to assure fair, competitive identification 
of fibers, thus protecting the consumer and helping 
to develop wise buying, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Federal Trade Commission 


Effects of this have already been noticed 
in connection with merchandise sold in 
New York City. For example, it is said 
that a chain of stores dealing in high-grade 
women’s wear goods which carried the 
same line of dresses in its New York store 
and elsewhere included a statement about 
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fiber content in its New York advertise- 
ment and not elsewhere. It is a satisfac- 
tion to be able to add that in Kansas City 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion passed the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, various agencies are engaged in 
efforts to secure identification of fibers in fabrics 
and garments; 

Be It Resolved that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association endorse this movement and 
that its members lend their assistance in every way 
possible. 

Be It Further Resolved that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Federal Trade Commission. 


The practical importance of knowing 
how much a material or a garment may be 
expected to shrink is obvious, and the trade 
has for some time been making frequent 
mention of pre-shrinkage. Unfortunately, 
this does not always mean—in fact it 
seldom means—that the material will not 
shrink further, though the unwary pur- 
chaser may easily assume that it does. 
To estimate how much further shrinkage 
there will be in goods subjected to different 
types of pre-shrinkage under different con- 
ditions is technically difficult. Several 
years ago the problem was taken up by 
the New York Board of Trade, and de- 
velopments through 1934 were described 
in the JouRNAL for February 1935. The 
establishment of standards for shrinkage 
is now being actively considered by the 
new advisory committee on ultimate con- 
sumer goods in the American Standards 
Association. Last spring the Federal Trade 
Commission, at the request of the New 
York Board of Trade, held a trade practice 
conference on the subject for manufac- 
turers, distributors, and users. Among 
those speaking for the consumer were 
Pauline Beery Mack and Ruth O’Brien. 

The hope is that some reasonable agree- 
ment can soon be reached as to the range 
of further shrinkage which may safely be 
stated on the labels of goods and perhaps 
of garments. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT KANSAS 
CITY 


As usual, full details of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, held this year in Kansas City, 
Missouri, June 21 to 24, will be carried in 
the September Bulletin and in the October 
JournaAL. Also as usual, we catch the 
chance to insert a few facts in the proof of 
this issue. 

The attendance was over 2100, the 
largest yet. The arrangements for com- 
fort, convenience, and entertainment had 
been so well worked out by Miss Hussey, 
Miss Campbell, Dr. Justin, and their home 
economics cohorts from Missouri and 
Kansas that the machinery worked with 
hardly a creak. A Kansas City hotel 
strike obligingly settled itself just before 
the home economists came to town. The 
weather was typically hot, but air condi- 
tioning, imperfect and incomplete as it 
still is, mitigated the sweltering in most of 
the meeting rooms and in many hotel bed- 
rooms. The exhibits were more numerous 
than ever before, and the spacious arena 
in the Municipal Auditorium provided a 
most becoming setting. General and group 
sessions were both well attended and in- 
teresting. 

Among resolutions adopted were several 
on the place of home economics in education, 
especially in health education. The par- 
ticipation of the Association in the pro- 
posed Consumer-Retailer Relations Council 
was decided on, a step considered to mark 
a new and encouraging phase in consumer 
education work. Finances of the Associa- 
tion were healthy. Helen Judy Bond of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was chosen president-elect (to take office 
in 1938); Lucy Rathbone, University of 
Texas, recording secretary. The 1938 
meeting will be held late in June at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The southern region 
was chosen for 1939. 
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RESEARCH 


METABOLIC STUDIES OF HUMAN SUBJECTS ON A SKIMMED MILK 
AND BANANA DIET! 


ROBERTA SAINSBURY AND MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH 
University of Arizona, Tucson 







— HE popularity of weight reduc- 
NY tion, especially among women, 
0, has led to the use of a variety 
of remedies for overweight, 
such as drugs, mechanical devices, and 
special reducing diets, many of which are 
either ineffective or dangerous or both. 
Although a fad which demands loss of 
weight from everyone is to be deplored, 
there are many cases of true obesity where 
weight reduction would be a benefit to 
health and increase the expectancy of life. 

Weight reduction by restriction of the 
caloric value of an otherwise adequate diet 
is the logical method of correction of simple 
obesity in otherwise normal individuals, 
but such dietary restriction is dangerous 
when done by one unfamiliar with food 
values and the body’s requirement for all 
of the dietary essentials. Many so-called 
“reducing diets’’ are in use which vary 
widely in their adequacy, effectiveness, 
simplicity of administration, and appeal. 

It is the purpose of this paper to report 
the results of metabolic studies of short 
duration on human subjects given the diet 
composed entirely of skimmed milk and 
bananas which has been used by Dr. G. A. 
Harrop (1) in the treatment of obesity in 
certain of his diabetic patients. 

Twelve women who wished to reduce 
their weight served as experimental sub- 
jects and were instructed to limit their 


1 Submitted by Roberta Sainsbury to the Grad- 
uate College of the University of Arizona in partial 
fulfillment for the degree of master of science. 


daily food intake to one quart of skimmed 
milk and six bananas for a period of six 
days. Measurements were made of the 
body weight, hemoglobin content, and 
erythrocyte count of the blood, urinary 
acidity, aceto-acetic content of the urine, 
and the retention of calcium, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen of each subject during the 
experimental period. General health ob- 
servations were made, and conditions such 
as fatigue, headache, constipation, gastric 
or intestinal distress were recorded. 

Each subject was given equipment for 
the collecting of excreta and weighing of 
food. The food eaten was weighed and 
recorded by the different subjects, and ali- 
quots were brought to the laboratory for 
analysis for calcium, phosphorus, and nitro- 
gen. Each person reported to the labora- 
tory each morning for tests conducted in 
the following fashion. 

Blood samples were taken from the finger 
tips of each subject each morning after 
breakfast, and the hemoglobin content was 
determined colorimetrically by comparison 
in a Duboscq colorimeter with a standard 
Newcomer plate. The erythrocyte count 
of the blood was made at the beginning and 
again at the end of the experimental period. 

The urinary acidity was determined daily 
on each of the last four days of the test 
period by titration of the 24-hour urine 
with standard sodium hydroxide and also 
by the presence or absence of aceto-acetic 
acid as indicated by the Gerhardt ferric 
chloride test (2). 
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For the measurement of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and nitrogen balance, the 6-day 
period of diet was divided into a 2-day 
fore-period for dietary adjustment and a 
4-day balance period. The food was 
weighed and the excreta were collected 
during the 4-day balance period only, car- 
mine being used to mark the feces. The 
amount of nitrogen in the food, urine, and 
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ranged from 4 to 10 pounds, the largest 
loss occurring in a woman weighing over 
200 pounds. That some of this loss was 
undoubtedly due to a temporary loss in 
water and to the emptying of the intestinal 
canal is indicated by the fact that in every 
case upon resumption of the usual diet 
there was an immediate increase in weight, 
varying from 1 to 3 pounds, making a net 


feces was determined by the Kjeldahl loss of from 3 to 7 pounds. 


TABLE 1 


Findings of metabolic studies of human subjects on a diet of skimmed milk and bananas during a 
6-day test period 
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method, calcium by the method of Mc- 
Crudden (2, 3, 4), and phosphorus by the 
method of Fiske and Subbarow (5). The 
summarized results of these tests appear in 
table 1 

The women who acted as subjects for the 
experiment continued their usual activities 
during the diet period with a resulting total 
energy expenditure of from 2,243 to 3,266 
calories per day. On the other hand, the 
energy intakes ranged from 600 to 1,037 
calories, the variation being due in some 
cases to the size of the bananas eaten and 
in others to the fact that the subjects did 
not consume the allowances as instructed. 
The losses in weight in the 6-day period 


The diet was reported by all subjects to 
be “filling” and not to cause nausea or 
headache. Several found it difficult to 
consume the total food allowance, espe- 
cially the 6 bananas. They all expressed 
a feeling of fatigue or weariness, a condition 
which commonly accompanies a diet of 
restricted calorie content. At least half of 
the subjects reported discomfort caused by 
gas in the intestinal tract. On the other 
hand, 5 subjects were definitely consti- 
pated. All of the women were pleased with 
their loss in weight, but the majority found 
the diet extremely monotonous and in- 
creasingly distasteful. 

The titratable acidity of the urine during 
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the milk and banana dietary regime, re- 
corded in the last column, table 1, was below 
that considered typical of an average mixed 
diet, and tests made daily during the bal- 
ance period for the presence of aceto-acetic 
acid in the urine were all negative. 

Again, the erythrocyte count of the sub- 
jects eating milk and bananas shows no 
appreciable or consistent change from the 
beginning of the period to the end. All of 
the subjects were within the normal limits 
for women, their red cell counts ranging 
from 4,390,000 to 5,360,000 cells per cu. 
mm. of blood. 

On the other hand, measurement of the 
concentration of hemoglobin in the blood 
of the subjects on the diet of milk and 
bananas (as given in table 1) showed a 
definite though slight fall in hemoglobin 
during the period of restricted diet in every 
case, the fall ranging from 0.8 to 2.7 gm. 
per 100 cc. of blood. Although the de- 
crease in concentration of hemoglobin was 
not great and lay within the range of nor- 
mal variation found by Leverton (6), it 
seemed to the writers that a definite down- 
ward trend as a result of this dietary regime 
was indicated, for without exception the 
final hemoglobin reading was lower than 
the initial in each subject. The daily iron 
intake of these subjects as calculated by 
the use of Sherman’s tables (7) from the 
record of their actual food consumption 
ranged from 3.3 to 6.0 mg. 

The measurement of the balance between 
the intake and outgo of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the subjects on the milk and 
banana diet showed a definite retention of 
both of these elements in the majority of 
the cases. All but two women were in 


positive calcium balance, the average daily 
retentions ranging from 0.014 to 0.663 gm. 
of calcium. The average daily phospho- 
rus retentions, which appear in table 1, 
ranged from 0.029 to 0.379 gm. These 
positive balances suggest a temporary 
storage which is probably due to an increase 
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in the consumption of milk (and therefore 
of calcium, especially) over the amount 
usually included in the dietary. 

Nitrogen metabolism studies showed 
that the women on the milk-banana dietary 
regime were in negative nitrogen or protein 
balance. Daily nitrogen intakes ranging 
from 3.86 to 6.85 gm. were accompanied by 
average daily excretions ranging from 3.95 
to 9.87 gm. 

As a second part of this study, similar 
tests, with the exception of the calcium and 
phosphorus balances, were conducted on 
women who were given the milk and banana 
diet but with lean beef substituted for part 
of the bananas. Four of these women had 
served as subjects for the unsupplemented 
milk and banana study six to nine months 
previously, two of them having regained 
the weight lost and the others having main- 
tained their weight during the rather long 
period between the two studies. Food 
consumption records and the results of this 
second study are summarized and presented 
in table 2. 

It may be seen that the weight losses of 
these subjects in the 6-day test period 
ranged from 3 to 7 pounds. In only one 
case was there a negative nitrogen balance, 
and no consistent tendency to hemoglobin 
change which characterized the unsupple- 
mented milk and banana period was ob- 
served. An advantage of the addition of 
meat due to the increased intake of both 
protein and iron was thus indicated. In 
the main, the urine specimens of these 
subjects were somewhat less alkaline than 
those of the subjects on the unsupple- 
mented diet of milk and bananas, but the 
titrations still Jay within the range to be 
found in subjects on a well-balanced diet. 
The four women who had served previously 
as subjects for the unsupplemented milk 
and banana diet reported that the addition 
of the meat did much to relieve the monot- 
ony of the diet, making it more palatable 
and equally satisfying. 
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TABLE 2 


Findings of metabolic studies of human subjects on a diet of skimmed milk and bananas supplemented with meat 
during a 6-day test period 
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Summary. The effect of a reducing diet 
consisting of approximately one quart of 
skimmed milk and 6 bananas on 12 human 
subjects over a period of 6 days has been 
studied. 

The diet produced a weight loss of from 
4 to 10 pounds. It was found to be “fill- 
ing” but to produce distress due to intesti- 
nal gas in the majority of subjects and 
constipation in some. It was monotonous 
and increasingly distasteful to the majority. 
The urinary acidity lay within the range of 
ordinary variations found in subjects on a 
mixed diet, and tests for the presence of 
aceto-acetic acid in the urine were negative. 
All subjects showed a slight decrease in the 
hemoglobin concentration of the blood but 
there was no change in the erythrocyte 
count. Calcium and phosphorus balance 
experiments showed small retentions of 
both these elements in the majority of cases. 
Nitrogen balance experiments showed a 
loss of nitrogen ranging from 0.09 gm. to 
3.02 gm. per day in all but one subject. 

When lean beef replaced part of the 


bananas in the diet, in general there was no 
loss of nitrogen and the hemoglobin con- 
centrations did not fall. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


This study shows that the widely discussed milk and banana diet, though very monotonous, 
is effective in the reducing of weight of normal women but that it tends to reduce the hemo- 
globin concentration of the blood and to cause a loss of nitrogen. 
for part of the bananas tended to prevent these undesirable changes. 


Substitution of lean beef 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Economics of Consumption. By CHARLES 
W. Wyanp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937, 565 pp., $3.50. 

During the past few years workers in the 
field of home economics have become so gener- 
ally aware of the importance of the economic 
aspects of their field that any book with the 
title The Economics of Consumption is certain 
to catch their attention and to arouse their 
hopes. This book, unfortunately, will do little 
more. In the first place, it does not cover 
those particular parts of the field of the eco- 
nomics of consumption which promise to be 
most fruitful in home economics research; and 
in the second place, the materials presented are 
poorly co-ordinated and incompletely digested. 
One gets the impression that the author has 
expended a great deal more energy in random 
reading and in collecting isolated (albeit often 
interesting and instructive) facts than in 
formulating a philosophy of the subject as a 
whole. As a result, while the book will be 
found to contain a considerable amount of 
valuable source material, it is not likely to 
stimulate the fundamental sort of thinking 
which is so sorely needed in this field at present. 
Neither will the many references cited lead 
the reader to the major pieces of work which 
home economists have contributed to the field. 
—ALBERT E. WauGu, Connecticut State College, 
Storrs. 


How to Interpret Social Work. By HELEN 
Copy BAKER and Mary SwAIN RovuTZARN. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1937, 
79 pp., $1. 

Because the problem of making the public 
understand what home economics is, is in many 
ways similar to that of explaining social work, 
home economists as well as social workers will 
be glad of many of the practical suggestions in 
this “study course in the A B C’s of interpreta- 


tion.” It deals with the things which the 
social agencies are doing rather than with the 
philosophy of interpretation and is intended 
“not for publicity specialists, but for social 
workers who day by day answer questions, 
speak to small or large meetings, or write letters 
about social work, and for those who occasion- 
ally release material to the newspapers, give 
radio talks, and prepare annual reports.” The 
questions, references, and illustrations are as 
stimulating as the text itself. 


Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural 
Conflicts. By Ropert S. Lynp and HELEN 
MERRELL Lynp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1937, 604 pp., $5. 

A follow-up of conditions in a typical mid- 
western city since the first study of it which 
was made ten years ago and published in the 
authors’ widely known Middletown: A Study 
in Contemporary American Culture. 


Rural Trends in Depression Years. By Ep- 
MUND DES. BRUNNER and IRviInG LOorGE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937, 387 pp., $3.25. 

The study here reported was carried out in 
1936 as a joint project of the Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
It dealt with the same 140 carefully selected 
agricultural villages which had been similarly 
surveyed both in 1924 and in 1929, surveys 
summarized, respectively, by Brunner in 
Village Communities (1927) and by Brunner and 
Kolb in Rural Social Trends (1933)—a circum- 
stance which gives unique value to the data. 
The report summarizes the basic changes that 
took place in agriculture between 1930 and 
1935, then discusses changes in population 
communities, village-country relations, trade, 
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industry, banking, education, religion, social 
life. Education includes rural schools and 
adult education, the latter comprising a section 
on the extension service in agriculture and 
home economics and one on other forms of 
adult education. These two chapters have 
been separately printed for distribution by the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


Housing Management: Principles and Prac- 
tices. By BEATRICE GREENFIELD ROSAHN 
and ABRAHAM GOLDFELD. New York: Co- 
vici-Friede, 1937, 414 pp., $4. 

“This book is a pioneer work in a field which 
promises to develop interesting professional 
opportunities for both men and women. It 
presents an analysis of the best practices in 
housing management, discussing the selection 
and placement of tenants, personnel problems, 
legal, accounting and statistical practices, the 
technical aspects of building maintenance, the 
community activities of large projects, and the 
relations of managers to tenants and employees. 
Part IV offers the detailed case histories of 
nine large-scale housing developments in the 
United States.”” The authors are among the 
few persons who have had actual practical 
experience in the management of large low- 
rent housing projects in the United States, but 
even so they have drawn on the help of special- 
ists for certain parts of the field. Thus, the 
section on “Housing and Family Life” is by 
Marie White and Louise Stanley. 


Principles of Retail Merchandising. By J. 
RusseELtL DouspMAN. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1936, 213 pp., $1. 

Advertising: Principles and Practice. By WAR- 
REN B. DyGert. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1936, 212 pp., $1. 

How to Write Advertising. By KENNETH M. 
Goope. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1936, 168 pp., $1. 

From a series of books known as “American 

Business Fundamentals” and described as 


“practical texts giving, in books of small com- 
pass, the distilled essence of each subject. Em- 
phasis is laid on important principles, and only 
so much of detail is presented as may be neces- 
sary to illustrate them and suggest a method of 
approach to the daily problems of commerce, 
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industry, and finance. The series meets the 
needs of adult readers and students who want 
perspective rather than the elaboration of a 
large treatise. Clarity and simplicity have 
been achieved by patient systematic winnowing 
of great masses of material.” Each volume is 
by a specialist in his field, Doubman being 
associate professor of marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dygert, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing at New York University; 
and Goode, a well-known advertising man and 
writer. Copy writing is not the only form of 
writing to which Goode’s sensible and clear-cut 
advice on learning to write applies. 


Take Care of Yourself. A Practical Guide 
to Health and Beauty. By JEROME W. 
Epuramm. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1937, 287 pp., $2. 

According to the title page, this book stresses 
“the proper way to use and the prudent way to 
buy home remedies and cosmetics.” In the 
foreword, Dr. Logan Clendening says of the 
author, “He has, for several years, been manu- 
facturing and selling drugs, cosmetics and 
toilet articles which contain all the ingredients 
that are active and necessary, at prices which 
make his competitors shudder.” Also, “Mr. 
Ephraim is not to be classified simply as a de- 
bunker. This appeals to me very much be- 
cause exaggerated debunking is a vulgarity to 
which it is very easy to descend and the more 
a person indulges in debunking, the more unfit 
he becomes for anything approaching the real 
truth. Mr. Ephraim’s statements, it seems to 
me, stand exactly between the extremes of the 
advertisers and of the debunkers of cosmetics 
and drugs.” 


Why I Think So: The Autobiography of an 
Hypothesis. By Etuet S. Dummer. Chi- 
cago: Clarke-McElroy Publishing Company, 
1937, 274 pp., $1.50. 

Illuminated by incidents of personal experi- 
ence and a rich and many-sided contact with 
trends in the education of children, as well as 
research in psychology, psychiatry, and biology, 
Mrs. Dummer traces her thinking about human 
behavior to its original sources and shows its 
growth and development through the years. 
The importance of the first years of life, the 
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functions of play in stimulating the mind and 
bringing out creative power, the basic founda- 
tion of the unconscious in all of our thinking 
and feeling, the possibilities for optimum de- 
velopment of all children if we utilized our 
knowledge and cared enough, the groping of 
the individual to become a part of a large whole 
and thus find meaning in life, are some of the 
emphases found throughout the book. “The 
individual comes to full development when 
freed from self consciousness; the group 
achieves more when working for an ever enlarg- 
ing circle” expresses the hypothesis. 


Biological Time. By P. Lecomte pu Noty. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 
180 pp., $2. 

In his foreword, Dr. Alexis Carrel thus briefly 
describes the subject of this book: “Physiologi- 
cal time, like physical time, is the expression 
of certain intrinsic changes within a system. 
While physical time depends on the motion of 
the earth around the sun, inner time is bound 
to some modifications of our humors and 
tissues. These modifications constitute aging. 
. .. In this book, methods are described for the 
measurement of physiological time, and for the 
study of its characteristics....From the 
mathematical formula expressing the repair of 
tissues, Lecomte du Noiiy extracted a constant, 
which varies from 0.4 for a child of ten years to 
0.08 for an old man of sixty. In this manner, 
age can be detected by rate of healing. ... 
When compared with physiological time, physi- 
cal time loses its uniform value. Parents and 
children live in different temporal worlds. . . . 
A clear realization of the enormous value of 
physical time for children would bring about a 
real progress in education and in the quality of 
individuals.” Dr. du Noiiy, chief of the divi- 
sion of molecular biophysics at the Pasteur 
Institute, was formerly associate member of 
The Rockefeller Institute. 


Educating for Democracy. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1937, 148 pp., $1. 
A symposium on “The Functions of Educa- 

tion in a Democracy” which was held at Anti- 

och College on October 16 and 17, 1936, in 
connection with the Horace Mann Centennial 

Among the papers of general 


Celebration. 
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interest may be noted “Education, the Founda- 
tion for Social Organization,” John Dewey; 
“Education, a Means to International Under- 
standing,” Stephen Duggan; “Education and 
Individual Advancement,” Lillian M. Gil- 
breth; “Education and Social Progress,” Karl 
T. Compton; also the report of the closing 
panel discussion in which all the previous 
speakers took part. 


The American School and University. Ninth 
annual edition. New York: The American 
School Publishing Corporation, 1937, 599 
pp., $2.50. 

This edition of a well-known yearbook is 
considerably larger than the 1936 volume 
(noted in December 1936), though it follows 
the same general plan for contributed articles, 
advertisements, and directory of educational 
institutions. The section on “Cafeteria-Home 
Economics-Dormitory” includes a paper by 
Mrs. Lucile Rust on “Planning and Equipping 
Home Economics Classrooms in High Schools,” 
one by Josephine Adams on “Sanitary Provi- 
sions in Food Handling,” one by Alex. L. Trout 
describing a successful self-liquidating dormi- 
tory at Michigan State College, and a short 
account by Antonin Raymond of “A Students 
Dormitory at Pondichery, India.” 


Vitamins in Theory and Practice. Second 
edition. By Leste J. Harris. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937, 242 pp., $3. 
Slight changes intended to bring the rapidly 

developing subject matter more nearly up to 

date distinguish the present from the original 
edition (noted in March 1936) of this popular 
presentation by the director of the Nutritional 

Laboratory, University of Cambridge. 


The Avitaminoses. By WALTER H. Eppy and 
GrtBert DALLDoRF. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1937, 338 pp., 
$4.50. 

This presentation of “the chemical, clinicai 
and pathological aspects of the vitamin de- 
ficiency diseases” is intended to serve as a 
practical manual for dietitians, physicians, 
biochemists, and pathologists and to summarize 
the literature of the subject as well as the 
authors’ original contributions. A develop- 
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ment of the senior author’s The Vitamine 
Manual of 1922, it differs from that in the 
emphasis placed on anatomical criteria for the 
results of dietary experimentation and their 
clinical application. To increase the useful- 
ness of the tables in dietetic prescriptions, the 
vitamin values of foods are expressed as units 
per ounce. 


Elements of Foods and Nutrition. By Mary 
T. Down and ALBERTA Dent. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937, 279 pp., $1.75. 
In this textbook for high school boys and 

girls, two home economics teachers approach 
the subject from the health needs of the in- 
dividual, with the establishment of better 
health as the main objective. In the closing 
chapter, the fallacies of various prevalent food 
fads and theories are neatly and sensibly ex- 
posed. The single table in the appendix com- 
bines weight, volume, the usual nutritive in- 
gredients (including calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron), energy and vitamin values, and acid-base 
relation for average servings of common food 
materials. 


A Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. Fourth 
edition. By Mary Swartz Rose. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 322 
pp., $3. 

This revision of a handbook recognized as 
standard for 25 years follows the same general 
plan as earlier editions and differs from the 
previous one (1929) mainly by changes to in- 
clude newly available data and by the addition 
of a table giving the excess of acid or base in 
100-calorie portions of common food materials. 


Food, Fitness and Figure. By Jacos Bucx- 
STEIN. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1936, 252 pp., $2. 

A former professor of clinical medicine at 
New York University here combines a state- 
ment of dietary principles with suggestions for 
losing and gaining weight. 


Diabetes: A Modern Manual. By ANTHONY 
M. Srnpont, Jr. New York: Whittlesey 


House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1937, 240 pp., $2. 
In the hope of making this handbook more 
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convenient for diabetics and the laymen re- 
sponsible for their daily diet, the essential in- 
formation now available is here clearly and 
readably presented in three sections. There 
are practical suggestions not only regarding 
menu making but also regarding general habits 
and skills to be acquired by the patient. 


Ruth Wakefield’s Recipes Tried and True. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, 1936, 
212 pp., $2. 

Trained as dietitian, the author is now the 
proprietress of a successful inn on Cape Cod, 
but the recipes here assembled are in quantities 
for family use. 


Manual of Modern Cookery. Revised Edition. 
By Jessre Linpsay and V. H. Motrram. 
London: University of London Press, Ltd., 
1936, 316 pp., 4s.6d. 

Fifteen pages on the principles of diet, 
twenty or so on the principles of cookery, and 
another 250 devoted to classified recipes. Now 
in its third edition, the book is the joint 
product of the heads of the household arts and 
the physiology departments at King’s College 
of Household and Social Science, University 
of London. A comparison between it and 
standard American cookery books reflects the 
differences in national usage. 


The Princesses Cook Book. From the original 
Swedish Prinsessornas Kokbok. By JENNY 
AKERSTROM. Translated and edited by 
GuprRuN CARLSON. New York: Albert 
Bonnier Publishing House, 1936, 315 pp., 
$2.50. 

A translation of some of the tested recipes 
in a popular Swedish cookbook by the head 
of a well-known Stockholm cooking school. 
In deciding what to translate, Miss Carlson 
has given preference to those that are typically 
Swedish and has taken pains to set up the rec- 
ipes in a way easily usable under American 
conditions. 


Dine at Home with Rector. By GEORGE 
Rector. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1937, 248 pp., $2.50. 

A popular writer and radio broadcaster 
on things culinary discourses amusingly and 
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often informatively in this “book on what 
men like, why they like it, and how to cook it.” 
Typical chapter headings are “Salad Daze,” 
“When the Wife’s Away,” “A Touch of Eggo- 
mania.” 


A Workbook in Health for High School Girls. 
By Griapys B. Gocie. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1937, 264 pp., $1. 

The “health class’ for which these study 
questions and blanks are planned is thought of 
as supplementary to the program of active 
exercise usually given by the physical educa- 
tion department of a school. The material is 
designed to promote an intelligent understand- 
ing and practice of positive health habits and 
is divided into 21 units. Many of them are 
covered at least in part by the usual home 
economics curriculum of an up-to-date school, 
but no reference is made to interdepartment 
integration. 


Woman's Prime of Life: Making the Most of 
Maturity. By IsaBet Emsiie HuvutTrTon. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1937, 150 
pp., $2. 

The emphasis of this book is indicated by 
the subtitle and by the fact that on the cover 
and title page the word “prime” is conspicu- 
ously inserted over the crossed-out word 
“change.” The author is on the staff of the 
British Hospital for Functional Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, London, and her object here 
is “to put before women a short résumé of the 
whole subject of the climacteric, and to give 
them directions for looking after their health 
so that they may continue to lead a normal and 
efficient life during this phase.” 


Costumes for the Dance. By BEtty JorNeEr. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1937, 82 pp., $2.75. 

This book, said to be the first of its kind, was 
prepared “to aid the teacher and dancer to 
appreciate and achieve the definite unity be- 
tween the design of the dance and the design 
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of thecostume. Dance is primarily movement, 
but the type and quality of the movement, as 
well as the whole dance composition, will be 
greatly enhanced by the color and fabric of the 
costume.” The 6 color plates and 48 line 
drawings are by the author, whose depictions 
of dance themes are frequently exhibited and 
who has been connected with summer work in 
dancing at Bennington College. 


Washington: City and Capital. Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project, Works Progress Administration. 
American Guide Series. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937, 1141 pp., $3. 
Volume I in a proposed series the purpose of 

which is broader than that of the conventional 

guidebook and is “to present as complete a 

picture as possible of American communities, 

their political, economic, industrial, and cul- 
tural history, their contemporary scene, as 
well as the specific points of interest ordinarily 
sought out by the tourist.’”” Though too thick 
and heavy to be carried about by the ordinary 
traveler, the book will be invaluable as a refer- 
ence because it brings between two covers so 
much hitherto widely scattered information 
not only about the city and its environs but 
about the organizations—federal, District, and 

private—that have headquarters there. A 

hundred illustrations, many maps and plans, 

and a detailed index add to the interest and 
usefulness. 


If You're Going to Live in the Country. By 
Tuomas H. OrmMsBeeE and RicumMonp Hunt- 
LEY. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1937, 257 pp., $2.50. 

A delightful “manual of city escape,” based 
on the firsthand experience of a city man of 
moderate means who has moved to an old place 
in the “real country,” though still within com- 
muting distance of his office. Mr. Ormsbee is 
editor of the American Collector and author 
of well-known books on the history of Ameri- 
can furniture. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Educational beliefs. A symposium. Peabody 
J. Educ. 14, No. 5 (March 1937) pp. 225-250. 
Assuming that the statement “Try to believe 

right but believe something”’ is wise educational 

counsel, the editor of the Journal requested a 

number of persons in the field of education to 

phrase their educational beliefs. This sym- 
posium includes statements by a professor of 
education, a primary teacher, a professor of sci- 
ence, a college dean, a state supervisor, an art 
teacher, an associate in a national education 

survey, a professor of industrial education, a 

director of curriculum revision, a professor of 

ancient languages.—M. W. 


Education as growth: Some confusions, Boyp 
H. Bone. Progressive Educ. 15, No. 3 
(March 1937) pp. 151-157. 

The author maintains that “the doctrine of 
growth in its present form’’ becomes “‘a positive 
obstacle to clear thinking on the part of the 
teacher.” —F. F. 


The schools we keep, Everett B. SACKETT. 
Survey Graphic 26, No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 
280-284. 

This article measures some of the influences 

_that affect pupils, teachers, and textbooks in 

the modern school. Since interest in the 

schools is so widespread, any group with a 

“message” is eager to have it drilled into the 

minds of the young. Legislatures may be per- 

suaded to pass laws governing what is to be 
taught; authors of textbooks may be ap- 
proached ; local boards may have policies forced 
upon them; and teachers suspected of unor- 
thodox thinking may experience illegal proce- 
dures. “Not to pressure groups, either to the 
right or the left, can the schools look for free- 
dom. Pressure and freedom are incompatible. 

A sane community democratically remodeling 

social institutions is the only possible site of a 

free school. A free school today is the essen- 


tial forerunner of such a community tomorrow.” 
—R. V. H. 


NYA student aid. Survey Midmonthly 73, 

No. 3 (March 1937) p. 85. 

The National Youth Administration ex- 
tended aid to approximately 10 per cent of the 
college population of the nation during the last 
school year. The figures showed that 119,583 
undergraduates and 5,235 graduates were in- 
cluded in the student aid program in 1,686 
colleges and universities.—R. V. H. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


The Owatonna art education project, Epwin 
ZIEGFELD. Curriculum J. 8, No. 4 (April 
1937) pp. 143-149. 

A grant from a foundation made possible a 
five-year project in developing a functional 
course of study in art and an interest in art in 
a community of 5,000 population. Art tastes, 
needs, and interests were determined and a pro- 
gram was developed for the twelve grades and 
assistance given members of the community in 
solving simple, everyday problems on which 
they asked for help. The objectives were set 
for the program and a plan of work was de- 
veloped which seems to be meeting the needs 
found.—B. I. C. 


Whither secondary education? WuitFrorp M. 
AIKIN. Curriculum J.8, No. 4 (April 1937) 
pp. 153-155. 

A brief summary of the work of the Commis- 
sion of the Progressive Education Association 
on the Relation of School and College, with the 
major points of emphasis in the work of the 30 
experimental schools, the results now evident, 
and the further developments which may be 
expected by the conclusion of the 8-year period. 
—B. I. C. 


A summer program in homemaking, RETHA 
SANDERS. Prac. Home Econ. 15, No. 3 
(March 1937) pp. 77-78. 

A home economics teacher describes the work 
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carried on during her month of summer employ- 
ment in supervising a home project program. 
A study was made to determine whether or not 
the tenth month of teaching was worth while 
in the community in question. The results 
indicated that it made provision for more 
worth-while planning on the part of students 
and the teacher, it afforded a better opportunity 
for the teacher to know home and individual 
student needs, and made it possible for her to 
evaluate her own work more accurately than 
through classroom teaching alone.—R. V. H. 


Opportunities for progressive home economics 
in the elementary school, MABEL McBaIN. 
Prac. Home Econ. 15, No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 
155-156, 182. 

A comprehensive picture is given of the types 
of problems of home and family life which are 
included in the primary and the middle and 
upper elementary grades. It is pointed out 
that home economics teachers and directors 
need to take advantage of the opportunity to 
work with the elementary teachers, helping 
them to see the family life implications of this 
material rather than to teach it as history or 
geography as they have in the past. Perhaps 
one of the first steps is to provide some home 
economics as part of the general training of the 
elementary teacher and also to train home eco- 
nomics directors who can help elementary 
teachers in planning and carrying out these 
activities.—R. V. H. 


Health teaching in a secondary school, Mary E. 
Bowen. Pub. Health Nursing 29, No. 5 
(May 1937) pp. 292-298. 

A discussion of the need of incorporating 
health education in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. The way the program has been de- 
veloped in a vocational high school is described. 
Specific results are cited as measurement of 
outcomes.—F. F. 


Home economics education in junior and senior 
high schools. (Course of study). Wash. 
State Dept. of Educ. Bull. (1936), 105 pp. 
Suggestions for a home economics program 

for the seventh and eighth grades which empha- 

size helping in the home are followed by empha- 
sis in three succeeding years of the senior high 
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school on the personal development of the girl, 
on the family, and on community problems. 
Problems of relationships, of management of 
time and money, of health permeate many 
units. An extensive bibliography is included, 
and the material is set up in loose-leaf form to 
encourage teachers to make additions and modi- 
fications.—B. I._C. 


ADULT 


Adult education needs scholarship, Hans 
Kaun. J. Adult Educ. 9, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) 
pp. 30-34. 

The premise as stated in the title is supported 
by the imperative need for combining all forces 
of adult education and scholarship toward 
“{ntellectual, emotional, and moral’’ readjust- 
ments in the life of today.—F. F. 


Scientific method and group discussion, PHILIP 
PauL WIENER. J. Adult Educ. 9, No. 2 
(April 1937) pp. 136-140. 

Common elements in the scientific method 
and group discussion are revealed through this 
comparison of the two methods. It is pointed 
out that they have the “same ends and the ends 
are arrived at by common means.” —F. F. 


A center for continuation study, HaAroip 
Benjamin. J. Adult Educ. 9, No. 2 (April 
1937) pp. 151-154. 

A clearly defined statement explaining the 
service to be extended through the newly estab- 
lished Center for Continuation Study at the 
University of Minnesota. Groups to be 
reached, character of programs, general require- 
ments, and organization are discussed.—F. F. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Five year study of teacher college admis- 
sions, HARRY L. Kriner. Educ. Admin. & 
Superv. 23, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 192-199. 
The study is recognized as having certain in- 

herent weaknesses but when considered in con- 

junction with a previous study made by the 
writer the conclusions seem justified. The con- 

clusions indicate that: No single factor is a 

reliable index to predicting teacher success; a 

wide spread of knowledge as demonstrated by 

success in a variety of tests is more significant 
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than a high score in a single test; better selec- 
tion can be made with careful interviewing of 
the applicants along with a complete study of 
the cumulative record; family life, community 
life, and deep-seated belief of the student appear 
significant; personnel work in the first two 
years of college, interpreted in the light of pre- 
vious records, appears significant; ability to 
succeed in the “tougher” subjects as well as 
distinct interest in them appears more signifi- 
cant for predicting teacher success than ability 
to get along in the so-called “arts”; teacher 
success and teaching success are highly variable 
terms, being interpreted differently according 
to locality and time.—R. V. H. 


Implications for teacher training of the survey 
on curriculum development in Michigan, 
CurrrorD Woopy. Educ. Admin. & Supers. 
23, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 213-221. 

The three major implications for teacher 
training from this study on curriculum develop- 
ment are: (1) Courses involving the curriculum 
should be an integral part of the required work 
for the teacher’s certificate. (2) The program 
of instruction in the teacher-training institu- 
tions should be organized to illustrate the more 
progressive trends in education. (3) A course 
in curriculum construction should be requisite 
to the receiving of a special certificate in various 
fields of administration and supervision.— 
R. V. H. 


The social adjustment of college students, 
CrarA M. Brown. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. 
Women 30, No. 3 (April 1937) pp. 162-166. 
In response tc student request in one insti- 

tution that thei social needs be analyzed and 

suggestions made as to how these may be met, 

a study was made of questionnaires filled out 

by 2,500 students representative of the whole 

student body. A surprisingly large number 
were found not participating in social and recre- 
ational activities, although most of them wished 

to do so. Many steps have been taken to im- 

prove the situation, especially among those 

with limited funds and social background; and 
these measures are meeting with ready response 

among students.—B. I. C. 
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Preparing for the changing elementary school, 
Nita BANTON SmitH. Progressive Educ. 14, 
No. 5 (May 1937), pp. 344-349. 

Firsthand experiences in the school, the 
home, and the community form the basis for 
the education courses offered in the preparation 
of teachers.—B. I. C. 


Developing a curriculum for teacher education, 
Joun N. WASHBURNE. Progressive Educ. 14, 
No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 356-363. 

Proposes a plan for observation and study 
of the child and for increasing responsibilities 
in the guidance of children as the frame of 
reference governing the organization of all 
courses in education. The principles of educa- 
tion which show the reasons for such an organi- 
zation are stated.—B. I. C. 


Do as we say or do as we do? ALIcE V. KELI- 
HER. Progressive Educ. 14, No. 5 (May 
1937) pp. 364-369. 

The plan used in one summer school is de- 
scribed showing how the program of teacher 
education is organized to incorporate some of 
the significant principles of education which 
these teachers are charged to use with children. 
Thus, teachers are given opportunity to go 
deeply into problems rather than to have to 
stop at the ringing of the bell, to grow in under- 
standing of the society in which they live, to 
gain security and release from tension, and to 
develop human understanding by sharing each 
other’s experiences.—B. I. C. 


Progressive education at the graduate level, 
IsoBEL M. CERNEY. Progressive Educ. 14, 
No. 5 (May 1937) pp. 370-375. 

To meet the practical need of trained teachers 
in progressive education, a graduate profes- 
sional school, centered in the progressive edu- 
cation movement itself, was founded five years 
ago by the directors of two private schools and 
the superintendent of a public school. Here 
opportunity to learn by doing is afforded on 
the graduate level. The three schools, ranging 
from nursery school through high school, serve 
as laboratories. Here teachers may re-examine 
their educational philosophy, freshen their tech- 
niques, and change their professional environ- 
ment to one more creative.—F. F. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Some thoughts about food and service for 
youth, WrLiiAM F. SuLLIvAN. Am. Restau- 
rant Mag. 20, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 53-92. 
Three thousand Illinois boys and girls be- 

tween 16 and 25 have attended classes con- 
ducted by the National Youth Administration 
in which they are told of need for workers in the 
restaurant industry. Statistics are presented 
to show the number of restaurants, types of 
positions, and possible wages, the latter usually 
paid in the form of straight salary and meals. 
Male restaurant workers in Illinois in 1935 
averaged $16.23 per week, female $12.32. Gov- 
ernment figures show that 6 per cent of the 
consumer’s dollar is spent in restaurants; civic 
organizations place the corresponding figure for 
urban visitors at 18 per cent. 


Apartment house maintenance, H. ROBERT 
MANDEL. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 37, No. 4 
(March 1937) pp. 53-55. 

The maintenance and repair of apartment 
buildings are classified under two principal 
heads: servicing for tenants and servicing the 
property. Both involve cleaning, operating, 
repairing, and renovating. A complete list, 
such as stores, basement, sidewalks, courts and 
yards, vestibules, lobbies and stair halls, roofs, 
elevators, dumb-waiter, plumbing, electrical 
boiler room, and heating system, is given. 


Social security records, LEwis K. URUGHART. 
Factory Mgt. & Maintenance 95, No. 3 
(March 1937) pp. S370-S380. 

Under the Social Security Act, records which 
every employer must keep are: name and ad- 
dress of employee and the account number 
assigned to the employee under the act; occu- 
pation of the employee; total amount (including 
any sum withheld therefrom as to tax or for any 
other reason) and date of each remuneration 
payment and the period of services covered by 
each payment; amount of such remuneration 
payment subject to tax; amount of employee’s 
tax withheld or collected, with respect to such 
payment, and, if collected at a time other than 
the time such payment was made, the debt col- 
lected. No less than 20 forms for use in the 
Social Security work are here illustrated. 


How a great city feeds its children, F. O. 
Wasuam. Forecast 53, No. 3 (March 1937) 
pp. 108-109, 136. 

A description is given of the system of lunch- 
rooms organized by the Board of Education of 
Chicago for the city school system. An aver- 
age of 55,000 well-balanced, moderately priced 
meals are served daily in an attractive manner 
and pleasant surroundings, with an average 
check of 10.1 cents. A test kitchen is operated 
for trying out new recipes and making compara- 
tive tests whenever a bid is given for staple 
groceries. The prices charged for food in the 
high schools provide sufficient revenue to cover 
all operating expenses except rent, water, and 
light. Expenses are budgeted as follows: food, 
60 per cent; labor, 30 per cent; central office 
salaries and administration costs, 3 per cent; 
repairs, replacement, and upkeep of equipment, 
5 per cent; profit or contingencies, 2 per cent. 
The service also covers primary lunchrooms in 
the elementary and 8 special schools and milk 
for anemic children in 288 schools. 


Maintenance painting in the hospital, W. J. 
Cuampion. Hospitals 11, No.3 (March 1937) 
pp. 92-94. 

Maintenance painting in the hospital, 
whether it is large or small, resolves itself into 
three major factors: the selection of the paint 
which will be most suitable for each surface, 
the proper application of the paint material 
selected, and the subsequent close supervision 
and care given the painted surfaces by the 
housekeeping and maintenance departments. 
Important criteria in the selection of paints are: 
(1) Is it easy toapply? (2) Does it resist the 
collection of dirt? (3) Is it washable? (4) 
How long will it wear? (5) Does it provide a 
satisfactory surface for repainting? (6) Is it 
desirable from a decorative standpoint? For 
the upper walls and ceilings of utility rooms, 
kitchens, laundries, storerooms, and stair walls, 
a white or very light tan paint is essential. A 
white surface reflects more light than a colored 
surface, and a white paint should be used if 
artificial lighting costs are to be kept at a mini- 
mum. Most hospital executives today recog- 
nize that a discreet use of color has a definite 
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value in creating a more homelike atmosphere 
for the patient. 


The problems of the small hospital: From the 
standpoint of food service, AGNES COLEMAN. 
Hospitals 11, No. 4 (April 1937) pp. 33-35. 
The dietitian is directly responsible to the 

superintendent of the hospital for the proper 

administration of the dietary department. She 
must hire and supervise all employees in the 
department, place all orders, purchase all food 
materials, supervise the economical preparation 
and serving, keep records of raw food costs, and 
teach student nurses. In a 50- to 75-bed hos- 
pital, a smooth-running dietary department can 
be obtained by the efficient organization of the 
following personnel: 1 cook; 1 cook’s helper; 2 
waitresses; 1 waiter who serves the staff and 
personnel and washes dishes for the entire hos- 
pital; 2 maids in the special diet kitchen who, 
with the help of 2 student nurses, set up all 
trays, prepare salads, desserts, special dishes, 
and nourishments, serve and collect all trays; 
and 1 man-of-all-work to do the mopping, 
cleaning, caring for raw food supplies and to 
substitute for other employees who are off duty. 


Administrative, professional, and economic 
problems as related to hospital service: From 
the standpoint of food service, MATTIE J. 
Ripcway. Hospitals 11, No. 4 (April 1937) 
pp. 64-65. 

In talking to the patient on a special diet, the 
dietitian or nurse must explain to him that the 
diet is part of his treatment and has its limita- 
tions. He may be allowed to express his likes 
and dislikes, but he must understand that his 
nutritional needs, not his preferences, are the 
controlling factors. Meeting his reasonable 
requests helps to accomplish this. Since high 
and low calorie diets and many others require 
merely simple additions to or subtractions from 
the house diet, they can easily be served along 
with the general tray. Close contact with the 
physician makes it easier for the dietitian to 
meet the special requirements of individual 
cases. The aim is both to improve and main- 
tain the patient’s nutrition in the hospital and 
to educate him to better food habits after he 
leaves. Even the small hospital needs a trained 
dietitian to provide for the dietary needs of 
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patients economically and satisfactorily and to 
instruct student nurses how to do this. 


An opportunity for science: Cleaning mainte- 
nance, J. LINCOLN MACFARLAND. Hospitals 
11, No. 4 (April 1937) pp. 92-95. 

The maintenance of cleanliness is exceedingly 
important in hospitals because of its direct 
effect on the health and comfort of patients. 
The intervals between cleaning operations de- 
pend on particular requirements. Materials 
and equipment must be selected for economy 
and efficiency. The largest item of cost is labor. 
Personnel must be carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained. For the housekeeping 
executive a knowledge of equipment, supplies, 
surfaces to be cleaned, regularity of cleaning, 
technique for cleanings, schedulings, dispatch- 
ing, job and topic, time study, motion study, 
and general management principles is essential. 
(Detailed information on necessary equipment 
is included.) A card system and perpetual 
inventory is convenient for the control and 
issuance of supplies. To minimize the cost of 
supplies, it is necessary’ to delegate definite 
responsibility for their efficient use. Proper 
maintenance of all equipment is well rewarded 
by high production with minimum interruption. 
The willing co-operation of all employees is even 
more necessary than the diligent selection of 
equipment and materials. Fairness in the dis- 
tribution of work and general impartiality are 
necessary. Employees recognize and respond 
to such qualities in a superior as a pleasing per- 
sonality, courtesy, tact, humor, respect, good 
judgment, initiative, and organizing ability. 
It is well to map out clearly defined policies on 
such things as vacations, holidays, pay for 
absence, tardiness, and overtime. Once the 
proper personnel has been selected, lack of co- 
operation is usually traceable to the laxity of 
the executive. Constant training, necessary to 
maximum production, may be given by personal 
interviews and weekly meetings. 


Food for thought. Nation’s Schools 19, No. 3 

(March 1937) p. 72. 

A director of school cafeterias in a middle- 
western city reports that the cafeterias are 
entirely self-supporting, with a reserve fund 
for emergencies and equipment. During the 
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last two years, costs have been distributed as 
follows: food, 60 to 62 per cent; kitchen labo- 
ratory, 22 to 24 per cent; management and office 
labor, 9 to 10 per cent; equipment and repairs, 
2 to 3 per cent; operating, 3 per cent; and profit, 
1 to 2 per cent. 

In San Antonio, Mrs. E. O. Moffitt, cafeteria 
director, has established a central kitchen in 
one of the larger schools. By placing managers 
for the small schools on part time or as help in 
the central kitchen until time to serve lunch in 
their own cafeterias, a 50 per cent saving of 
salaries has been effected. Menus are issued a 
week in advance, and managers requisition the 
correct quantity on the day preceding delivery. 


Cafeteria with a 1937 label, BENa Hoskins. 
Nation’s Schools 19, No. 4 (April 1937) pp. 
68, 70, 72. 

The Alice Carlson School is one of the schools 
in Forth Worth, Texas, that has recently in- 
stalled new equipment in the cafeteria which 
combines utility with beauty and which saves 
time. The counter and kitchen are described, 
and specifications are given for much of the 
equipment. 


Combining teaching with cafeteria manage- 
ment, NATALIE D. Betts. Prac. Home 
Econ. 15, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 92-93. 

In small cafeterias income is not sufficient to 
pay a full-time home economics trained mana- 
ger. In the suburban school here described, 
this difficulty is solved by combining duties of 
the cafeteria manager and home economics 
teacher, who teaches two classes per day in the 
morning and devotes the rest of her time to the 
cafeteria. Two-fifths of her salary is paid by 
the Board of Education and the remainder from 
the cafeteria receipts. The cafeteria and foods 
laboratories are located on the same floor. The 
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cafeteria serves from 400 to 500 daily; most of 
the children buy a complete lunch, though per- 
haps 20 per cent buy the milk, sandwiches, 
candy, and ice cream from a quick-lunch coun- 
ter. Only 5 cents worth of candy may be 
bought by any student. There are 35 student 
helpers employed during the two lunch periods; 
they receive a 22-cent lunch for their services 
and are made to feel that they really earn it. 
Preference is given to those who need financial 
assistance. The average daily receipts are 
from $63 to $65. Annual distribution of costs 
was: food, 63.2 per cent; labor, 22.4 per cent; 
management, 7.8 per cent; equipment, 4.2 per 
cent; operation, 2.1 per cent; profit, 0.3 per 
cent. Yearly contracts are given to the firms 
offering the best quality at the lowest price. 
Staples and canned goods are purchased every 
two weeks. 


Efficient cafeteria equipment, SARA A. PAINTER 
Prac. Home Econ. 20, No. 3 (March 1937) 
pp. 90, 91, 93. 

In the high school here described, dancing is 
encouraged during the lunch period. Students 
must either stay in the cafeteria or go to the 
gymnasium to dance. The cafeteria counter is 
planned for two-way service and can take care 
of 625 students at atime. The menu is posted 
on the bulletin boards so that pupils can make 
their choices in advance. Candy is not dis- 
played or sold until after lunch is served. 
Clubs often hold luncheon meetings in the 
cafeteria, but no special menus are prepared for 
them. The manager offers a waitress course 
for girls from 16 to 25 years. It includes care 
of linen and silver, sanitation, and service. 
The local bureau of the U. S. Employment 
Service co-operates in finding positions for the 
girls. 

M. bE G. B. and G. M. A. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The distribution of calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron in leafy vegetables, CHENG-FA WANG. 
Chinese J. Physiol. 10, No. 5 (Dec. 15, 1936) 
pp. 651-656. 

Data are reported on the fresh and water- 
free bases for calcium, phosphorus, and iron in 
the edible portion of spinach, black mustard, 
crown daisy, celery, coriander, and a number of 
Chinese cabbages, including heading and non- 
heading varieties. Each vegetable analyzed is 
designated by its scientific name from which 
identity can be established. The entire edible 
portion of coriander was analyzed, but in the 
case of celery and crown daisy, stalks and leaves 
were analyzed separately. The other greens 
were divided into inner and outer portions, the 
outer part being further divided into leaf blades 
and leaf petioles. These three portions were 
analyzed separately. The proportion by 
weight is not reported for these individual parts. 
Samples grown in the spring and in the fall were 
studied for some of the vegetables. For the 
most part, the spring vegetables were richer in 
the inorganic elements. The author concludes 
that calcium and iron are more abundant in the 
outer leaves, while phosphorus is more abun- 
dant in the inner leaves or heart. The data 
also indicate that in general the leaf blades are 
richer in these elements than the petioles. 


Calcium in meat cooked with acid, JESSAMINE 
C. Wiiurams. Food Research 1 (Nov.-Dec. 
1936) pp. 537-549. 

This study deals with the effect of a slightly 
acid cooking solution on the yield of calcium 
from cuts of meat containing bone and cartilage. 
Factors which influence this yield were also 
studied. Breast of veal and pork spareribs 
were used. Samples were cooked in water or in 
water acidified with vinegar to an acid concen- 
tration of 0.033 N. The quantities of meat, 
water, and vinegar were standardized, and the 
proportions of bone, cartilage, periosteum, and 
muscular tissue were kept comparable in the 
various comparative tests. Samples of meat 


cooked in the acidified water gave yields of 
calcium from 25 to 34 per cent greater than 


samples cooked in water alone. Tests in which 
bone, cartilage, periosteum, and muscular tissue 
were each cooked separately but in the amounts 
in which they occurred in the meat as a whole, 
indicated that this increased yield came chiefly 
from the bone and to some extent from the 
cartilage and the periosteum. Samples of 
breast of veal weighing 180 gm. (an individual 
serving) cooked in the acidified water yielded 
from 0.0926 to 0.1300 gm. of calcium. In 
another series in which the cooking water was 
slightly more acid, the average yield was 0.0923 
gm. for the veal and 0.1349 gm. for pork spare- 
ribs cooked in a similar fashion. The author 
points out that “A pleasantly palatable but 
slightly different flavored meat stew may be 
prepared using a small amount of acid in the 
solution. An individual serving of such a meat 
dish may furnish from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
daily allowance of calcium for adults.” 


Analyses of pork sausage and cured pork 
products,G. ALoyandE.GABELLA. Quaderni 
Della Nutrizione 2 (Dec. 1935) pp. 401-408. 
Data are given for moisture, total nitrogen, 

protein, fat, sugar, total ash, and sodium chlo- 

ride in 39 pork products, including numerous 

Italian sausages, pigs’ feet, bacon, and salt 

pork. Percentage of edible portion is reported 

for those samples having refuse or a nonedible 
part. Brief descriptive notes are given for each 
product. The sausages are of several types. 


Analyses of fish, salted, dried, smoked, pickled 
in brine or canned in oil, D1 S. PERRELLI and 
V. Ruccreri. Quaderni Della Nutrizione 2 
(Dec. 1935) pp. 409-413. 

Moisture, total nitrogen, protein, fat, sugar, 
total ash, and sodium chloride are reported for 
27 samples, including herring, mackerel, tuna, 
and sardines canned in oil; salmon in brine; 
dried codfish, both salted and unsalted; and 
canned caviar, Brief descriptive notes are 
given for each product, and the fish in each case 
is designated by its scientific as well as its 
common name. 

G. A, 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Influence of canning procedure on vitamin C 
content of tomato juice, E. F. KonHMAN. 
Canning Trade 59, No. 29 (Feb. 22, 1937) 
pp. 16, 18. 

The vitamin A content of tomatoes is prac- 
tically unaffected by ordinary commercial proc- 
esses and is removed with the pulp when toma- 
toes are filtered. The vitamin B content is 
apparently somewhat affected by processes 
where excessive exposure to oxygen is not 
avoided. Vitamin C is apparently stable to 
heat if oxidation is avoided. 

Both the biological and the chemical methods 
of determining vitamin C point to oxygen as 
the most destructive agent. They indicate no 
loss of vitamin C in canning tomatoes whole. 
Since no steps in the canning of tomatoes would 
be effective in removing oxygen, the conclusion 
may be drawn that tomatoes initially contain 
insignificant amounts of oxygen. In the manu- 
facture of tomato juice, therefore, the chief 
concern is with avoiding the incorporation of 
oxygen or removing it if incorporation cannot 
be avoided. 

The loss of vitamin C in commercially canned 
tomato juice may be approximately 20 per cent 
of the total, the greatest part occurring before 
the can is sealed. The additional loss during 
sterilization is small.—M. C. S. 


Influence of temperature on growth and toxin 
production by Clostridium botulinum, F. W. 
TANNER and E.W.Ociessy. Food Research 
1, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 1936) pp. 481-494. 

In this investigation, 7 strains of Clostridium 
botulinum type A, 10 strains of type B, 1 strain 
of type C, and 3 untyped strains were used. It 
was found that the temperature required for 
germination of spores is higher than that at 
which growth and multiplication will occur. 
All strains grew well and rapidly at 15°C. 
(59°F.) when actively growing cells were inocu- 


lated, but spores of only 3 strains germinated at 
this temperature. Toxin was produced when 
vegetative cells were inoculated. Growth oc- 
curred and toxin was produced within a few 
days at 20°C. (68°F.) when either vegetative 
cells or spores were inoculated. At 10°C. 
(50°F.) growth of vegetative cells occurred only 
after 27 days, and growth of detoxified spores 
did not occur in 47 days. At 5°C. (41°F.) no 
growth occurred in any medium, though 
incubation was continued in some cases for 108 
days. It was concluded that different strains 
of Clostridium botulinum vary materially in 
their temperature relations.—M. C. S. 


Some factors affecting the cooking quality 
of the pea and Great Northern types of dry 
beans, E. B. Snyper. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 85 (Oct. 1936) 31 pp. 

Dry beans of the Great Northern and pea- 
bean type were studied to determine the factors 
affecting cooking quality. It was found that 
soaked beans cooked more quickly than un- 
soaked. The optimum temperature for soak- 
ing was 120°F. At this temperature the beans 
absorb their own weight of water in 5 or 6 hours. 
Acidifying the soaking or cooking water or both 
with hydrochloric or acetic acid depressed water 
absorption and hardened the seed coats, as did 
also adding sulfates or chiorides of magnesium 
and calcium in the quantities found in perma- 
nently hard water. The addition of sodium bi- 
carbonate in small quantities to hard cooking 
water softened the seed coats and did not injure 
appearance or flavor. An optimum storage 
condition appeared to be in tightly closed con- 
tainers held at a temperature around 45°F. 
Age alone apparently did not produce a hard- 
shelled condition. Practical baking studies 
showed little justification for the excessively 
long baking time often recommended.— 
F. B. K. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the Nutrition Studies Section of the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture 


Studies of hypovitaminosis A. II. A new 
method for testing the resorption of vitamin 

A from medicaments, C. FRIDERICHSEN and 

C. Epmunp. Am. J. Diseases Children 53, 

No. 1, Part I (Jan. 1937) pp. 89-109. 

The minimum reflexible, which is the magni- 
tude of the faintest light irritant capable of 
eliciting certain reflex movements by way of the 
eve, was determined, using an electric lamp 
fastened to a rod with a lens at one end through 
which the light rays are regulated and fitted 
with light-absorbing glasses to graduate the 
light irritant. The child is kept for 4 hour in 
a perfectly dark room before the test, which 
consists of holding the lamp 10 cm. from the 
subject’s face and causing the lamp to emit 
flashes of from 1 to 2 seconds’ duration 10 or 12 
times in succession from various positions and 
noting the types of reflex reactions shown. In 
a series of clinical resorption experiments a 
group of infants showed a low minimum reflexi- 
ble which was restored to normal within 20 or 
30 minutes after the administration of large 
doses of vitamin A. Practically the same 
effect was produced by 1,000 international 
U. S. P. units of halibut liver oil and by 100 
international U. S. P. units of dried spinach, and 
the effect of the latter seemed to be of greater 
duration.—M. D. 


Basal metabolism of girls: Physiologic back- 
ground and application of standards, F. B. 
TALsot, E. B. Wrison, and J. WORCESTER. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 53, No. 1, Part II 
(Jan. 1937) pp. 273-347. 

To select basal metabolism standards for 
girls of from 12 to 20 years of age, statistical and 
clinica] analyses were made on groups of data 
and the predictions obtained from the average 
weight standard proposed by the authors were 
compared with the Aub-DuBois and Harris- 
Benedict standards for older children and the 
Kestner-Knipping standard for younger chil- 
dren. A definite relationship between body 


weight and heat production was demonstrated, 
and total “calories for the weight” gave the 
closest fit of any method used for predicting 


calories for the group of girls studied. The 
standards should be corrected for age and for 
different localities but not for racial differences. 
Considerable evidence is presented to show that 
there is a relationship between the speed of 
growth and surplus metabolism and that the 
elevation in metabolism just before puberty is 
not due to puberty itself but to the speed of 
growth.—M. D. 


The basal metabolism of normal boys and girls 
from two to twelve years old, inclusive, R. C. 
Lewis, G. M. KinsMAN, and A. ILiFF. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 53, No. 1, Part II (Jan. 
1937) pp. 348-428. 

A detailed review of the literature covers 
basal metabolism studies on approximately 
2,000 normal children within the age group of 
from 2 to 12 years, and the data reported by 
the various investigators were analyzed in rela- 
tion to the central trend values obtained by the 
authors in approximately 635 tests on about 
100 boys and girls. The following are recom- 
mended as prediction standards and may be 
used equally satisfactorily for computing the 
basal metabolic rate of children of the age group 
studied: (1) calories per hour referred to surface 
area, (2) calories per hour referred to weight, 
and (3) calories per hour per square meter 
referred to age.—M. D. 


Comparison of the antirachitic effects on human 
beings of vitamin D from different sources. 
T. G. H. Drake. Am. J. Diseases Children 
53, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 754-759. 

The results of observations on the basis of 
roentgenograms of the wrists made on 1,228 
infants during a 5-month period showed no 
evidence of any difference in the antirachitic 
effect in human beings, rat unit for rat unit, of 
vitamin D given in the form of cod-liver oil, a 
mixture of fish-liver oils of high potency, irradi- 
ated cholesterol, irradiated fresh milk, or irradi- 
ated evaporated milk, nor between the daily 
administration of 150 U. S. P. units of vitamin 
D in any of these forms and of 270 U.S. P. units 
in the form of viosterol. The administration of 
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about 95 U. S. P. units of vitamin D daily pre- 
vented the development of rickets of a moderate 
or marked degree, while 300 U. S. P. units in 
the form of irradiated cholesterol or 500 U. S. P. 
units in the form of irradiated yeast daily 
brought about rapid healing of rickets —M. D. 


The significance of plasma phosphatase in the 
diagnosis and prognosis of rickets, N. Mor- 
ris, M. M. Stevenson, O. D. PEDEN, and 
J.M.D.Smaut. Arch. Diseases Childhood 12, 
No. 67 (Feb. 1937) pp. 45-58. 

Based on estimations of the plasma phos- 
phatase value in a group of about 500 infants 
and children under 2 years of age, the authors 
concluded that so far as blood examination is 
concerned plasma phosphatase is probably the 
most delicate test of rickets and is of value in 
estimating the recovery process in a patient but 
cannot be used as a means of comparing the 
severity of rickets in different patients. Fairly 
close associations were found between phos- 
phorus and phosphatase values and between 
the calcium-phosphorus product and phos- 
phatase. In four cases of untreated rickets 
skiagrams showed evidence of continued activ- 
ity of the rachitic process, while the plasma 
phosphatase increased in value. The adminis- 
tration of vitamin D prevented the increase in 
phosphatase and in from 2 to 3 weeks the value 
decreased, the rate of fall depending on the 
dosage of vitamin D and being much more 
rapid with large amounts. On ordinary thera- 
peutic doses of vitamin D, normal limits of 
phosphatase value may not be reached for over 
3 months. It is suggested that when the sup- 
ply of calcium does not meet the demands of 
the bone cells the plasma phosphatase value 
rises.—M. D. 


The diuretic action of vitamin C, M. A. ABBAsy. 
Biochem. J. 31, No. 2 (Feb. 1937) pp. 
339-342. 

That the volume of urine excreted is signifi- 
cantly increased after the administration of a 
test dose of ascorbic acid was demonstrated in 
normal and rheumatic children. The diet was 
liberal and contained an ample supply of fruit, 
sufficient to bring the daily intake of vitamin C 
well above the reputed “minimum optimum” 
standard of 25 mg. per day per 10 stone (140 Ib.) 
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of body weight. The solid and fluid intakes of 
the children were kept carefully controlled and 
strictly constant for 5 days before and during 
the 5-day test period, so it must be assumed 
that the consistent rise in the volume of urine 
observed was due solely to the effect of the 
administration of ascorbic acid. In the rheu- 
matic children the vitamin C did not begin to 
show its diuretic effect until the body reserves 
of the vitamin were in a normal degree of 
saturation after the third dose of ascorbic acid. 
It is suggested that the diuretic property of 
vitamin C may be of some use in cases where a 
mild diuretic or a slow and progressive dehydra- 
tion of the body is desired. It may possess 
additional value when infection is present in 
such cases.—M. D. 


The effect of nutrition on the primary teeth. 
F. F. Tispatt. Child Development 8, No. 1 
(March 1937) pp. 102-104. 

To determine whether lack of vitamin D has 
any effect on the development of tooth decay, 
162 children living in an institution were di- 
vided into two groups and the diet, adequate 
except for vitamin D, was supplemented by 
vitamin D for one group, while the other group 
continued on the standard diet. Dental exami- 
nations were made at the beginning and end of 
the one-year experimental period. The group 
given the diet deficient in vitamin D showed an 
incidence of dental caries in the deciduous teeth 
more than double that found in the group re- 
ceiving the vitamin D supplement. The au- 
thor recommends the administration of a diet 
built around milk, meat, eggs, vegetables and 
fruit, with added vitamin D and a compara- 
tively low sugar content to decrease tooth decay 
and develop normal healthy teeth.—M. D. 


An inquiry into the drinking habits of children 
of school age, with special reference to milk 
drinking, N. C. Wricut. Hanna Dairy Re- 
search Inst. Bull. 7 (1936) pp. IX + 10-50. 
The information was collected by a memory 

test given to 13,317 children in five types of 

schools in Scotland. The following are some 
of the interesting facts obtained in the survey: 

52.7 per cent of the children did not drink milk, 

32.4 per cent drank milk once daily, 16.6 twice, 

and 3.3 per cent three times or more daily. 
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Children attending suburban schools drank 
milk most frequently and those in the poorer 
urban schools least frequently. Tea was taken 
at least once daily by 94.5 per cent and three 
times or more by 46.8 per cent. The boys 
showed a slight preference for tea. Coffee and 
cocoa were taken rarely, as were the miscel- 
laneous beverages such as aerated and mineral 
waters, Oxo, Bovril, and Ovaltine. The per- 
centage of children who ate porridge, which is 
so closely associated with milk intake, was only 
32.6 per cent. The relatively new milk-in- 
school scheme apparently has tended to popu- 
larize milk drinking.—M. D. 


Amendment of Council decision “Vitamin E 
claims for public advertising,” J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 107, No. 16 (Oct. 17, 1936) p. 1303. 
In the opinion of the Council on Foods of the 

American Medical Association present scientific 

knowledge regarding vitamin E does not war- 

rant statements that special sources of this 
vitamin are needed in the diet of human beings. 

Moreover, such claims appearing in advertising 

addressed to the medical profession will not 

be recognized.—M. H. K. 


Storage of vitamin C, (Editorial). J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 108, No. 5 (Jan. 30, 1937) 
pp. 395-396. 

A review is given of two investigations on the 
urinary excretion and storage of vitamin C 
which reveal important information concerning 
the vitamin C requirements of normal persons. 
Abbasy, Harris, Ray, and Marrack [Lancet 2, 
1935, p. 1399] found that in normal persons the 
amount of cevitamic acid excreted in the urine 
was proportional to the intake and that normal 
subjects receiving the same daily dose of vita- 
min C for a time showed an almost identical 
rate of excretion. When a dose of 600 mg. of 
vitamin C was given daily to normal persons 
the percentage excretion seemed to depend 
upon the previous level of excretion. The 


opinion is expressed that when the daily excre- 
tion falls below 10 to 15 mg. a day or when a 
standard test dose of 700 mg. fails to give a 
response the second day, the diet may be con- 
sidered as inadequate in supplying vitamin C. 
A person with a low daily excretion of vitamin C 
will generally retain the major portion of a 
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single large dose of the vitamin. In a study of 
the storage of vitamin C, O’Hara and Hauck 
[J. Nut. 12, 1936, p. 413] determined the vita- 
min C intake necessary to reestablish saturation 
of the tissues after prolonged administration of 
a diet poor in this factor. They observed that 
saturation occurred when from 2,200 to 2,800 
mg. of the vitamin had been taken. It was 
apparent that the tissues possessed the ability 
to store a large part of the vitamin C ingested. 
The results support clinical practice of pro- 
viding large quantities of orange juice for scor- 
butic patients—M. H. K. 


Dark adaptation and vitamin A, P. C. JEANs, 
EVELYN BLANCHARD, and ZELMA ZENTMIRE. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 108, No. 6 (Feb. 6, 1937) 
pp. 451-458. 

Difficulties encountered with the use of a 
Birch-Hirschfeld photometer in studies of vita- 
min A deficiency reported in 1934 [J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 102, 1934, p. 892] led to the devel- 
opment of a new improved photometer which 
is described in detail in the present paper to- 
gether with a technique for its use in the deter- 
mination of ability to adapt to darkness. The 
results obtained with the new instrument con- 
firm earlier indications that vitamin A defi- 
ciency is more frequent than has been generally 
assumed.—M. H. K. 


Protein, salt and fluid consumption of 1,000 
residents of New York, B. I. AsHE and H. O. 
MOSENTHAL. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 108, 
No. 14 (April 1937) pp. 1160-1163. 

The determination of the amount of protein, 
salt, and fluid intake was based on the nitrogen, 
sodium chloride, and total fluid output in the 
24-hour urine. An allowance of 10 per cent 
was made for nitrogen loss in the feces. The 
majority of the 1,000 individuals studied took 
a low protein, moderately high salt, and moder- 
ate fluid ration. Only 7 per cent of the group 
ate 75 gm. or more of protein, while 60 per cent 
ate 42 gm. or less; 53 per cent took over 8 gm. 
of salt and only 5 per cent took 4 gm. or less; 
and 39 per cent had a fluid intake of over 1,500 
cc., while 25 per cent took 1,000 cc. or less daily. 
While the normal individual eating a low pro- 
tein diet tends to have a low blood pressure and 
hemoglobin percentage, the normal person eat- 
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ing a high protein diet has no increased blood 
pressure and his hemoglobin is normal.—M. D. 


The determination of vitamins B and G in 
human urine by the rat-growth method, O. 
M. Hetmer. J. Nut. 13, No. 3 (Mar. 10, 
1937) pp. 279-286. 

An adsorbate obtained from human urine by 
means of a simplified method using Lloyd’s 
reagent was found to contain vitamins B and G 
(flavin) when measured by the rat-growth 
method. The values are expressed in Sherman 
units. This work confirms the preliminary 
experiments of the author and the results of 
other investigators who have reported the pres- 
ence of vitamins B and G in normal human 
urine.—M. H. K. 


The influence of lack of vitamin A in the diet on 
the phagocytosis promoting properties of the 
blood serum, Ernst GELLHORN and J. O. 
Dunn. J. Nut. 13, No. 3 (Mar. 10, 1937) 
pp. 317-328. 

The phagocytosis method of Hamburger was 
used in an investigation of the immunological 
properties of the blood serum under the condi- 
tions of vitamin A deficiency. It was found 
that rats which exhibited marked symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency such as loss in body 
weight, xerophthalmia, and infections of skin 
and mucous membranes may show either in- 
creases or decreases in the normal phagocytic 
index. The increase is thought to be due to an 
increased formation of antibodies induced by 
the infectious processes which occur in the 
earlier states of vitamin A deficiency. Exhaus- 
tion of these antibodies and the inability of the 
body to produce new ones is believed respon- 
sible for the decrease. Vitamin A does not 
seem to be indispensable for the production of 
antibodies since an increased phagocytic index 
can occur during vitamin A deficiency. When 
vitamin A deficient rats are returned to a nor- 
mal diet, the phagocytosis promoting properties 
of the serum are restored.—M. H. K. 


A crystalline vitamin A concentrate, H. N. 
Hotes and R. E. Corser. Science 85, No. 
2195 (Jan. 22, 1937) p. 103. 

When the non-saponifiable matter from the 
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liver oil of the Stereolepis ishinagi was dissolved 
in a suitable solvent and fractionated by freez- 
ing at carbon dioxide snow temp)eratures a pale 
yellow crystalline product having a melting 
point between 5.5° to 6°C. was obtained. As 
measured by the Hilger Vitameter-A, this sub- 
stance showed an E} 2 value of 2,000 in con- 
trast to the generally accepted value of 1,600 for 
vitamin A.—M. H. K. 


The effect of light on the vitamin C of milk, 
S. K. Kon. Science 85, No. 2196 (Jan. 29, 
1937) pp. 119-120. 

A brief summary is given of the past few 
years’ work on the vitamin C content of milk 
conducted by the National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying at the University of Reading, 
England. When vitamin C was determined by 
the chemical method of Birch, Harris, and Ray, 
the author observed very marked fluctuations 
in the concentration of the vitamin from day to 
day. An investigation revealed that short 
exposure of the milk to light resulted in failure 
of the vitamin C to reduce the indophenol rea- 
gent. Further study showed that the reducing 
power could be restored by treating the milk 
with hydrogen sulfide. The extent to which 
this procedure proved successful varied accord- 
ing to the length of exposure of the milk to 
light. Subsequent experimentation led to the 
information that under the action of light the 
ascorbic acid of milk is reversibly oxidized to 
dehydroascorbic acid in all probability. This 
reaction is due mainly to visible light of short 
wave length (blue and violet), although ultra- 
violet may also be active. The reaction does 
not take place in the absence of oxygen. The 
reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid is biologically 
active but suffers further decomposition spon- 
taneously without the action of light resulting 
in a product whose reducing powers cannot be 
restored by treatment with hydrogen sulfide 
and which is biologically inactive. Pasteuriza- 
tion by the holder method destroys the revers- 
ibly oxidized ascorbic acid but does not affect 
the reduced form. The degree of destruction 
of vitamin C in milk caused by pasteurization 
in the absence of metals (copper) is determined 
by the previous exposure of the milk to light. 
—M. H. K. 
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Educational Policies Commission. Sum- 
marized reports of studies made in 1936 by 36 
committees of the N.E.A., the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, and other organizations 
have been brought together by the Educational 
Policies Commission in the bulletin “Delibera- 
tive Committee Reports of 1936.” They in- 
clude (1) aims and social background, (2) school 
administration and finance, (3) teacher person- 
nel, (4) pupil personnel and guidance, and (5) 
materials and methods of instruction. Copies 
of the bulletin may be obtained from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Statistics of Education. The first published 
returns from the biennial survey of education 
in the United States which covers the years 


1932 to 1934, have appeared as advance pages . 


from U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No. 2. Chapter 
I, a 14-page bulletin, gives a statistical sum- 
mary of education; and Chapter II, which 
runs to 112 pages, includes general findings 
and statistical details of such topics as enroll- 
ment, attendance, administrative officers and 
teachers, financial support, expenditures, school 
property, school debt. 


Childhood Education. Titles and prices of 
new bulletins issued by the Association for 
Childhood Education are: ““The Kindergarten 
Centennial, 1837-1937,” 15 cents; “A Bibliog- 
raphy of Books for Young Children,’”’ 50 cents; 
“The Modern Kindergarten,” 35 cents; 
“Foundations in Arithmetic,” 35 cents. Each 
is authoritative in its field and was prepared 
to meet a known need of teachers, administra- 
tors, and student teachers. They may be 
obtained from the Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“For New Parents.” Dr. Agnes Tilson 


Adcock, formerly on the staff of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, is the author of this little hand- 
book on child training. It originally appeared 
in The Farmer’s Wife Magazine and may now 
be obtained in booklet form at 35 cents a copy 


from the magazine’s office in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


Emergency Nursery Schools. The Works 
Progress Administration reports that last 
March more than 52,000 children were enrolled 
in 1,797 emergency nursery school units operat- 
ing in the 48statesand the District of Columbia, 
with 6,287 teachers, nurses, nutritionists, cooks, 
and janitors employed. 


National Play Bureau Lists. The National 
Play Bureau, part of the Federal Theatre 
Project of the W.P.A., has prepared various 
lists of plays for amateur or semiprofessional 
actors, giving the information about each item 
which is necessary for selection. The titles 
of the lists include Children’s Plays, Rural 
Plays, 100 Non-Royalty Plays. A catalog of 
the lists may be obtained from the National 
Play Bureau, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


“‘Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers.” This 
132-page pamphlet is the second in the Social 
Science Service Series issued by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York City. In it the 
authors, Mary E. Townsend and Alice G. 
Stewart of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, have assembled briefly annotated refer- 
ences to various types of helps such as charts, 
posters, postcards, slides, motion pictures, 
radio programs, and museums. Classifications 
are by source rather than subject matter, but a 
home economist could trace sources of useful 
material, especially for art teaching and for 
films and slides. The price of the booklet is 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Teacher Training for Education by Radio. 
The National Committee on Education by 
Radio has issued a proposed syllabus for a six- 
week teacher-training course entitled “Educa- 
tion by Radio.” It includes, besides brief dis- 
cussion of objectives and procedure, an outline 
for 7 units of instruction and a list of references 
for each. Copies may be obtained from the 
Committee at Room 308, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Radio Scripts. Supplement No. 1 to the 
Script Catalogue issued in January has now 
been published by the Educational Radio 
Script Exchange, which is under the U. S. 
Office of Education and which was described 
on page 352 of the May Journat. 

A new booklet of suggestions for amateur 
radio groups has been prepared by Meredith 
Page, director of the Ohio Radio Work Shop. 
It is entitled “Radio Script Duplication” and 
may be purchased for 50 cents from the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Motion Pictures. The Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., 28 
West 44th Street, New York City, present 
their side of the argument about the motion- 
picture trade practice known as block booking 
in a pamphlet entitled ““‘Who Selects America’s 
Movies?” It is a reply by Carl E. Milliken, 
secretary of the corporation, to an article 
which appeared in the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women for January 
1937. 


Safety in Schools. Eight organizations 
concerned with fire hazards in public buildings, 
including school structures, were represented 
at a meeting last January at which a Bureau of 
Institutional Safety was organized to promote 
and co-ordinate efforts to make school buildings 
safer. In 1935, a typical year, there were 2200 
school fires, and it is estimated that 80 per cent 
of our schools have inadequate fire protection. 
Officials are not likely to take action until the 
public is aroused to demand it. The new 
Bureau hopes to enlist the co-operation of all 
organizations interested in the welfare of school 
children and plans to issue folders, booklets, 
talks, films, radio continuities, and other ma- 
terials to this end. It is sponsored by the 
Signalling Apparatus Section of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, and is 
located at 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City. 


Home Safety. Dangers connected with 
garden tools and their use is the subject of an 
article by Raymond G. Ross in the May News 
Letter of the Home Safety Committee of the 
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National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. According to the New York 
Department of Labor, 7,389 persons received 
$1,574,455 in one year as compensation for 
injuries from this type of tool. In the March 
issue, the leading paper was one on “Home 
Electrical Appliances.” 


The Name of the Rose. An organization 
in whose name “Research” is conspicuous has 
recently asked “a selected group of persons 
who have made a notable contribution to 
American life” to co-operate in a study of 
“dietary trends.” Co-operation consists in 
checking on a return postcard the names of 
common articles of food which the recipient 
ate frequently for breakfast as a child, those 
which he eats frequently now, and his approxi- 
mate age. Signature is not requested. 


Clothing Selection Charts. A set of nine 


_ clothing selection charts (each 20 x 30 inches 


in size) has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in response to the requests of teachers 
and extension workers for illustrative material 
for wall display. The titles are: cloth coats 
for women, wash dresses for women, costume 
slips, women’s hosiery, rompers for creeping 
babies, little girls’ dresses, little boys’ suits, 
winter playsuits, sunsuits. Each chart carries 
a list of the points important in selecting its 
type of garment and is attractively illustrated 
with one or more large pictures in black and 
white. The price is 40 cents for the set of nine 
charts; and all orders, accompanied by the 
money, should be sent direct to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents of the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The charts are 
sold only by the set, not separately. 


Laboratory Manual for College Students. 
The outlines of problems and the references 
used in teaching elementary foods and meal 
preparation in the School of Home Economics, 
Women’s College, University of Delaware, have 
been assembled by Henrietta C. Fleck and 
issued in a 49-page bulletin by Edwards, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Copies may be obtained 
for $1 each from Miss Fleck, Women’s College, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
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“Caveat Emptor.” Students in Dean P. M. 
Baldwin’s class on consumer economics at State 
College, New Mexico, have prepared a 14-page 
mimeographed bulletin issued in April as No. 1, 
Volume 1, of a series of this name. It brings 
together papers on such topics as “Price Com- 
parisons of Chain Stores and Local Stores,” 
“Comparison of Highly Advertised with Less 
Known Brands,” “Extracts from ‘State Col- 
lege Revue,’”’ “Buying Sheets,” “Ranking of 
Canned Vegetables and Fruits.” 


“Dentifrices and Tooth Brushes.” Edward 
M. Andres is the author of a 31-page pamphlet 
prepared for use in a unit of a consumer guid- 
ance course in the Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Besides bringing together 
detailed and apparently authoritative informa- 
tion on these aids to proper care of the teeth, it 
suggests class projects and includes a short 
bibliography. 


“The Consumer Wants to Know.” This is 
the title given to a new section of the executive 
edition of Retailing, “the weekly for store 
executives” published by the Fairchild News 
Service, New York City. It is intended to 
interpret the point of view of consumers, es- 
pecially regarding the information to be given 
about goods sold at retail. Among representa- 
tives of consumer groups who contributed to 
the first issue, May 17, was Mrs. Burns, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The advertisements were mainly of 
goods and services which claim already to have 
joined the ranks of informative merchandising. 


Tide and the Consumers. Tide, “a maga- 
zine of advertising and marketing,” began on 
April 5 to include a special section on “‘Con- 
sumers” because in the past year “the con- 
sumer has become of increasing significance, 
both in her own right and in the eyes of busi- 
ness.” The principal article in the first in- 
stallment was a write-up of the Consumers’ 
Emergency Council, and the front cover carried 
a picture of its president, Helen Hall. 


Gas. “Do You Know’”’ is the title of a 


booklet in which the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
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brought together, in question-and-answer form, 
the chief points of the testing, inspection, and 
certification procedures by which the industry 
has built up a program of self-regulation help- 
ful to both itself and the public. 


Literature of Consumer Movements. Ben- 
son Y. Landis has compiled a classified and 
briefly annotated list of books, pamphlets, 
and articles on consumer co-operatives and 
other consumer movements. It is called “A 
Guide to the Literature on Consumer Move- 
ments” and may be purchased for 10 cents a 
copy from the Consumer Distribution Cor- 
poration, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Data on Consumer Goods. S. P. Kaida- 
novsky, chief of the standards section of the 
Consumers’ Project, U. S. Department of 
Labor, tells in Jndustrial Standardization for 
May how his organization “‘makes information 
available for ASA consumer goods projects” 
and is preparing a “‘manual of consumer com- 
modity specifications and comprehensive report 
on consumer standards.” 


Consumer Co-operation. The May issue of 
the Amnals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science is devoted to “Con- 
sumers’ Coéperation: an examination of 
its principles, social relationships, achieve- 
ments, and present status.” Among the 25 
articles, some of interest to home economists 
are: “‘An Introduction to the History of Con- 
sumers’ Codperation,’”’ James C. Drury; “‘Con- 
sumers’ Codperative Educational Methods,” 
E. R. Bowen; “Codperative Housing in the 
United States,” Abraham E. Kazan; “‘Codpera- 
tive Credit,” Roy F. Bergengren; “‘Coéperative 
Recreation,” Carl R. Hutchinson. 


“Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 1937.” 
This full printed report of the President’s 
commission of Inquiry on Cooperative Enter- 
prise in Europe, a large volume of 322 pages, 
consists largely of factual and explanatory 
material gathered by the commission during 
two and a half months’ study of co-operatives 
in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Part I deals with “The Methods 
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and Relationships of Cooperative Enterprise.” 
Part II, entitled ““The Meaning of Cooperative 
Enterprise to America,” consists of separate 
articles by the six members of the commission. 
Part III gives close-up descriptions of individ- 
ual co-operative enterprises in different coun- 
tries, while more detailed facts and statistics 
are assembled in appendices. Copies may be 
secured from the commission of Inquiry on 
Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, W.P.A., 
Washington, D. C., or from any member of 


Congress. 


Secretary Wallace on Co-operation. The 
Cooperative League of America has arranged 
for the publication in pamphlet form of a sec- 
tion from Whose Constitution by Henry A. 
Wallace in which he discusses co-operation and 
the future economic life of this country. The 
booklet bears the title “Cooperation: The 
Dominant Economic Idea of the Future’”’ and 
may be purchased for 10 cents a copy from the 
Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street, 
New York City. 


“Co-operate, Codperate, Cooperate.”” Since 
this is the order of spelling recommended in the 
1935 unabridged edition of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, the lexicon which 
guides this magazine on the rocky path to press, 
the JouRNAL has decided to use “co-operate” 
in all instances except those in which it is called 
upon to co-operate with other periodicals—that 
is, in quoting from material where “‘codperate”’ 
or “cooperate” is used. 


Resale Price-Fixing. The point of view of 
the retailer who feels that fixing prices at which 
goods may be sold in his store tends to raise 
prices and restrict consumer buying is set forth 
by Q. Forrest Walker in the pamphlet “An 
Exposé of ‘Fair Trade’ Laws,” which is pub- 
lished by R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 


The Chain-Store Tax. Whether or not such 
a tax is in the public interest is the question 
discussed in a Public Policy Bulletin from the 
Twentieth Century Fund. It gives in simple 


form the main facts and conclusions on this 
subject which were found in a two-year study 
of taxation problems in the United States. 
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The complete report of the study is published 
in book form under the title Facing the Tax 
Problem. Copies of the chain-store leaflet 
may be obtained from the Twentieth Century 
Fund at 330 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
for 5 cents a single copy. 


Flood-damaged Securities. Cincinnati 
banks restored thousands of dollars worth of 
flood-damaged securities and documents by 
drying and smoothing them with electric 
ironers, or even with ordinary home sadirons, 
says the Westinghouse Technical Press Service. 
Federal reserve banks dried paper money worth 
about $650,000 by putting the bills into cagelike 
wire boxes and blowing hot air through them 
until they were in condition to stack, count, 
and send to Washington for redemption. 


Silk for the Royal Robes. The velvet for the 
coronation robes of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Royal Duchesses was made from silk grown, 
spun, dyed, and woven in England, says The 
Countrywoman for April. The silkworms 
were raised in Kent by Lady Hart Dyke, who 
found many practical difficulties to overcome; 
but after four years of experimenting she now 
has an output of 20 pounds of raw silk a week. 
The velvet was woven in Essex, and the quality 
is said to be exquisite. 


Gastronomic Travels. Northern France and 
Paris are the subjects of the second and third 
pamphlets in Henry Aimes Abot’s attractive 
series of descriptions and recipes which he calls 
“Eating My Way Around the World.” They 
may be obtained for 25 cents each from the 
Golden State Company, Ltd., San Francisco, 
California. 


S. O. S. for Home Economists. In the 
AWA Bulletin for May, under the caption 
“Women at Work,” Iona M. R. Logie refers 
to two New York State reports that indicate a 
shortage of home economists. According to 
Dr. Herman Cooper, assistant commissioner 
for teacher education and certification, schools 
in that state must turn to other states for 
teachers, and employment bureaus say that 
executive positions for home economists in 
business and industry are on the increase. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Education Week. November 7 to 
13 has been designated as the week of 1937 when 
the attention of the nation will be invited to 
problems of education. ‘Education and Our 
National Life’ has been chosen as the general 
theme by the National Education Association, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the American 
Legion, joint sponsors of the week. General 
plans were announced in the May Journal of the 
National Education Association. A handbook 
of suggestions may be obtained from the N.E. A. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., at 20 cents a copy, with discounts for 
quantity purchases. 

American Vocational Assocition. The thirty- 
first annual convention will be held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, December 1 to 4, 1937. The pro- 
gram for the home economics education section 
is in charge of Ruth Freegard, state supervisor 
of home economics in Michigan and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association. 
Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Maryland, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of local arrangements for these 
sectional meetings. The banquet will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, convention head- 
quarters, with Mary Faulkner, supervisor of 
home economics in Baltimore, as chairman. 

National Association for Nursery Education. 
The biennial conference will be held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, from October 20 to 24, with 
“How Safeguard the Child’s First Five Years?” 
as the major question for discussion. Ruth 
Andrus of the University of the State of New 
York, Albany, is the president. 

Progressive Education Association. At a 
regional conference in San Francisco last 
spring, President Dexter Keezer of Reed Col- 
lege gave a paper on “The Education of the 
Consumer.” 


American Gas Association. To make sure 


that the point of view of household users of gas 
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appliances is considered in the work of its test- 
ing laboratories, Mrs. Gertrude J. Stanyon has 
been added to the laboratory staff as home 
economist. She isa graduate of Stout Institute 
who has done advanced study at the University 
of Minnesota and has had varied teaching and 
commercial experience. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. The annual luncheon 
for the Fairbanks High School senior girls and 
their mothers on April 10 served as a project 
for the meal preparation class. The guests 
were entertained at a play. 

The home economics department has been 
conducting a project on canned salmon, and a 
bulletin on this subject by Lola M. Cremeans, 
head of the department, is in process of 
preparation. 

Extension Service. Ruth Peck, assistant 
director of home economics, was called to Wis- 
consin this spring by the death of her father. 
While in the States, she went to the U. S. Office 
of Cooperative Extension in Washington, D.C., 
foraconsultation. Future plans for the Alaska 
Extension Service include the addition of an- 
other home economist to the staff. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Late winter and 
spring visitors to the School of Home Eco- 
nomics included Mary Rokahr of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics; Dean Jameson of 
Oregon State College, a former dean of women 
at the University; Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the 
University of Chicago, who stopped en route 
home from a vacation in Mexico; Julia Tear of 
Michigan State College; Florence Winchell of 
Rochester, New York; Dr. Ella M. Cushing of 
Cornell; Mrs. Dora Lewis of the U. S. Office of 
Education; and Ruth Oelke, state supervisor 
of homemaking, who spent a day in conference 
with Dr. Eleanor Johnson and Faye Jones. 

The School of Home Economics co-operated 
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with the Agricultural College in judging the 
annual Aggie Day contests on April 16 in nutri- 
tion, food buying, flower arrangement, and 
scoring of dresses. A late afternoon dinner was 
served at the farm, after which prizes were 
awarded to the successful contestants. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
Over 200 home economists attended the spring 
meeting at the Marion Hotel in Little Rock on 
April 17. Frances Bailey, president, presided 
at the morning session, at which Dr. Robert 
Foster of the Merrill-Palmer School spoke on 
“Home Economics and Family Life Edu- 
cation.” 

The program for the luncheon meeting took 
the form of an amusing “Home Economics 
School of Charm,” with the menu including 
such tempting teasers as “Complexion De- 
light,” “Pepper Uppers,” “Curve Molders,” 
and “Disposition Sweeteners.” 

Speakers and topics at the afternoon session 
included Dr. Isabella Wilson of the University 
of Arkansas, ‘Problems in Leadership”; and 
Martha Dinwiddie of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, ““The Resettlement Program and 
Improved Family Living.” Mrs. Esther Kra- 
mer, extension supervisor for the northwest 
district, was elected president for 1937-38. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. Instructors 
at the summer school included Ada Hart Arlitt, 
University of Cincinnati; Sidonie Gruenberg, 
director of the Child Study Association of 
America; Flora Thurston, director of forums on 
family life, Portland, Oregon; Mildred Weigley 
Wood, director of home economics education, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Mary Rokahr and H. W. 
Hochbaum of the U. S. Extension Service; and 
Bristow Adams of Cornell University. Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education held a 
conference on homemaking education for spe- 
cial groups and for out-of-school youth. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting at Norwich Academy, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Elsie Trabue, Connecticut State College; corre- 
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sponding secretary, Sadie McCole, St. Joseph’s 
College, Hartford. 

Student Clubs. The past year brought an 
increase of over 100 per cent in student mem- 
bers. At the annual meeting, this group was 
reorganized into separate college and high 
school sections. Officers of the college section 
will be elected from one of the colleges annually, 
each college serving in rotation. 

Hartford Home Economics Club. The 
spring picnic, held at Elizabeth Hungerford’s 
home in New Britain, was well attended. In- 
stead of the usual lunch, a delicious Swedish 
smérgasbord was provided. 

Connecticut College. Dr. Margaret Chaney 
taught at Oregon State College during the 
summer session, and Sarah Baxter Pfeifer did 
graduate work at Columbia University. 

Edith Eastman, formerly of Lasell Junior 
College, will join the staff this fall as instructor 
of home economics. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
Sara Grove has resigned as president because of 
her return to her home in Pennsylvania. 

State Department of Education. Marion F. 
Breck, state supervisor of home economics, 
taught at the University of Maine during the 
summer. 

The committee for the revision of the course 
of study has completed the first draft of the 
revision, which it is hoped may be tried out this 
year. The committee included: Marion F. 
Breck, Amy Rextrew, Helen Boyce, Helen 
Clayton, Mabel Conoway, Sara Grove, and 
Marcia Winn. 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
Elizabeth Kelly, clothing specialist, taught at 
Drexel Institute during the summer. 

Wilmington. Amanda Ebersole of Drexel 
Institute has been helping Elizabeth S. Mc- 
Daniel, supervisor of home economics, and her 
teachers to revise the home economics program. 
During the past year, the various revised units 
were used in both senior and junior high schools. 
Although in the senior high schools the courses 
were entirely elective, 777 girls elected cloth- 
ing, 212 personal regimen, 203 home manage- 
ment, 52 dietetics, 180 child care, 202 foods, 
and 19 family relationships. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the joint meeting in February with 
the D. C. chapter of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Dr. Oscar Hunter spoke on “Diet in 
Disease.”” Consumers’ problems was the sub- 
ject of the March meeting. Speakers were: 
Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, Dr. Jessie V. Coles of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Reign S. Hadsell of the 
Consumers’ Project. In April a tea was given 
in honor of Miss Emma Jacobs, who will soon 
retire after having been in charge of home eco- 
nomics in the District of Columbia schools since 
it was instituted 50 yearsago. The Association 
invited the D. C. Dietetic Association to join in 
its dinner meeting on May 13 at the A.A.U.W. 
Clubhouse. Edith M. Barber, New York 
home economics consultant, spoke on “Food 
Adventures in Many Lands.” 

The H.E.W.1.B.’s held a picnic on June 15 at 
the Joaquin Miller Cabin in Rock Creek Park. 

Student Club. During 1936-37, Esther 
Jonas of the District of Columbia schools or- 
ganized a home economics student club for the 


high school students in her classes. It is 
affiliated with the A.H.E.A. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Home Economics Association. Indi- 


vidual memberships in the Association in- 
creased in 1937 to 94, and student club member- 
ships to 25. The former figure is only 5 short 
of 100 per cent membership in the state. Lil- 
lian Navratil has been president this year. 
The district meetings at Boise, Pocatello, and 
Moscow dealt with consumer education. At 
Pocatello the program presented the problems 
of the consumer, the merchant, and the house- 
wife. At Moscow on May 1 the morning 
program was devoted to an exhibit of consumer 
problems for the high school girl, talks about 
it by members of the college student club, and 
a skit on the purchase of cosmetics. In the 
afternoon, Professor Elsie Maxwell spoke on 
“Problems in Consumer Education” and Dean 
Florence Harrison of Washington State College 
described her recent trip to the Orient. 
University of Idaho. Ida Ingalls, for ten 


years in charge of clothing and textiles at the 
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University of Idaho, has accepted a similar 
position at the University of Washington. 
While in Europe this summer, she studied weav- 
ing in Stockholm. 

The practice house seniors enjoyed living in 
Marion Featherstone’s new home last spring. 
It is one of a group of faculty homes in Flemish 
design, with a fine view of the mountains. 

Extension Service. Two 4-day camps for 
older girls and young married women were held 
in Idaho this summer. Ideals of 4-H Club 
work were featured. 

Six vacation camps for women were held also 
which again featured the threefold type of pro- 
gram. Miriam Birdseye of the U.S. Extension 
Service was one of the speakers. 

Mrs. Florence Syberud, district home demon- 
stration agent in the north-central part of the 
state, has accepted an appointment as home 
demonstration agent in Alaska. 

Public Schools. At the first state home eco- 
nomics conference for high school teachers from 
August 23 to 28, emphasis was placed on cur- 
riculum revision. Dr. Florence Blazier of 
Oregon State College was guest leader. State 
curriculum needs were analyzed. All home 
economics teachers in the state are urged to 
assist with the development of the course of 
study. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
The home economics departmental dinner in 
the Practical Arts Building on May 4 was a gala 
affair. The guests were the home economics 
seniors and the seniors from the Teachers Col- 
lege High School who had had some training in 
homemaking. 

The home economics department’s Open 
House program on May 21 included a fashion 
operetta in the college auditorium and exhibits 
of the various types of work carried on. 

Illinois State Normal University. Home- 
craft Processes, a course designed as a home 
economics contribution to the recreational pro- 
gram in which the departments of fine arts, 
industrial arts, and physical education ce- 
operate, was introduced at summer school under 
the direction of Josephine Ross. Weaving was 
stressed this year. 

The third annual Home Economics Day 
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sponsored by the department on May 8 at- 
tracted 420 girls and instructors from 35 high 
schools. 

Lewis Institute. The home economics alum- 
nae have organized into a very active group, 
directed by Marvy Edna Golder. On May 7, 
this group, with Ann E. Boller as chairman, 
gave a tea to the home economics teachers and 
dietitians of Chicago and vicinity. Exhibits 
attracting most attention were those on cost of 
furnishings for a house, infant nutrition, and 
evolution of the hospital tray. 

Mundelein College. An exhibit which the 
dietetics department prepared for the Dentists’ 
Association meeting in Chicago has since be- 
come the property of the American Dietetic 
Association. The College also prepared an 
exhibit entitled ‘““The Study of Energy Require- 
ments” for the Tri-State Hospital Convention 
in Chicago the first week of May. 

The home economics department acted as 
hostesses to the Chicago household arts teachers 
and the Chicago and Illinois Dietetic Associa- 
tions on May 19. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Roberts spoke on 
“The Depression and Child Nutrition” at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association at Pittsburgh on May 8. 

Catherine Landreth, director of the Coopera- 
tive Nursery School, taught a new course on 
Apprentice Work in the Nursery School during 
the summer quarter. 

University of Illinois. Under the direction 
of Evelyn Smith, 18 advanced students in 
institution management, assisted by 20 students 
who were enrolled in large-quantity cookery 
classes but who had not had the management 
course, operated a popular, profitable dining 
room called The Georgian Inn at intervals dur- 
ing Apriland May. The inn served more than 
200 daily and gave the students excellent and 
varied experience. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Home Activi- 
ties Day on April 2 attracted over 800 high 
school girls, boys, and teachers. The college 
students’ program, “Education for Recreation,” 
was supplemented by many interesting hobby 
exhibits. 

Mrs. Jane Hinkley Blake offered an intensive 
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course in adult education during the first sum- 
mer term. 

Mrs. Ringle, itinerant teacher trainer, has 
been holding a series of county meetings with 
home economics teachers to work on the devel- 
opment of unit courses for high school classes 

Indiana State Teachers College. The home 
economics department has been making a com- 
parative study of the content of the home eco- 
nomics courses offered in the Laboratory School 
and the College. Asa result, the college courses 
will be revised better to prepare students to 
teach the high school courses. 

Ida Rosenfeld of the Gerstmeyer Technical 
High School spoke before the College Home 
Economics Club last spring on the posture and 
daily habits of high school and college girls. 
She illustrated her lecture with movies which 
had been taken of the girls in her classes with- 
out their knowledge as they walked to and from 
classes. 

Indiana College Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. The annual meeting of the group was 
held in Indianapolis on April 3, with Dean 
Mary L. Matthews of Purdue as chairman. 
Ruth Jordan and Mrs. Katherine Read spoke 
on “Some Recent Developments in Food Prepa- 
ration” and “‘The Psychologist and the Nursery 
School.” Following their talks, Muriel Mc- 
Farland led a round-table discussion on prob- 
lems in teacher-training work. Officers for 
next year are: chairman, Sister Loreta of St. 
Mary’s, South Bend; and secretary, Margaret 
Beeman of Purdue. 

Purdue University. Several off-campus 
speakers addressed the freshman home eco- 
nomics students last spring on opportunities 
open to home economics trained women in 
teaching and commercial work. 

Bedford High School. During the last year 
and a half, the cafeteria and school kitchen have 
been occupying two rooms. The classes in 
woodwork have assisted in making and install- 
ing in the cafeteria a partition with swinging 
doors and sliding windows, serving tables and 
counters with storage space below, a silver 
drawer, a cash drawer, and menu board. 

Fifteen home economics teachers of Lawrence 
and Orange Counties had a dinner meeting at 
the Greystone Hotel, Bedford, on March 31 
when curriculum study was discussed. 
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KANSAS 


Kansas State College. ‘‘Modern Trends in 
Home Economics’”’ was the theme of the seventh 
annual Hospitality Days, when Kansas women 
and high school girls were invited to attend the 
exhibits and demonstrations showing latest 
developments in the various departments. 
Contests in foods, clothing, art, and home living 
were on the program for the high school girls. 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, national director of the 
A.A.U.W., was the principal speaker. 

The newly elected student counselors re- 
ceived intensive training in personnel work 
during the latter part of the springterm. Each 
will help orient 10 home economics freshman 
girls in college life. 

The Kansas Better Farm Homes Train, 
which carried exhibits illustrating practical 
methods for home improvements, toured the 
state in May. It was arranged jointly by the 
College and the railway system. 

Kansas University. Dr. Florence B. Sher- 
bon will be on leave of absence during the 
coming year. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. At 
the annual meeting in the State House at 
Augusta on May 15, a revised constitution was 
accepted creating special sections for teachers, 
extension agents, dietitians and nutritionists, 
and homemakers, each under the chairmanship 
of a vice-president. The following officers 
were elected: president, Madeleine D. Kingsley, 
Portland; vice-president of the teachers’ sec- 
tion, Ruth Crosby; extension, Estelle Nason; 
nutrition, Mary Marble; homemakers’, Flor- 
ence Kelley; secretary-treasurer, Leone Dakin. 
The morning session was addressed by Hazel P. 
Roach, field secretary of the A.H.E.A., and by 
Elizabeth Waters, nutrition consultant of the 
State Bureau of Health. In the afternoon, 
separate meetings were held by the four 
sections. 

A group from the nutrition section located in 
and near Bangor met twice last spring to con- 
sider ways of furthering interest and informa- 
tion in nutrition and plans to meet again in 
October. 

Public Schools. 


In March, the home eco- 
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nomics club of Bangor High School presented 
an exhibition of folk songs and dances in cos- 
tumes made by club members. They repeated 
part of it at the state meeting in May and at 
South Brooksville in June to help raise funds 
for the new home economics department there. 
Philanthropic work of the combined Portland 
and Deering groups during 1936-37 included 
making 12 boys’ wool knickers, 24 boys’ cotton 
suits, 50 children’s dresses, and 12 complete 
layettes. The junior clothing groups at Deer- 
ing High School designed and made in the 
spring 50 artistic costumes for the school 
operetta and 25 costumes for a pageant. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
About 115 attended the spring meeting on May 
8, which included a lecture in Washington, 
D. C., by John Ihlider on “City Housing” fol- 
lowed by a tour of the alley-dwelling district 
of the city, a luncheon at College Park, and a 
conducted tour of Green Belt. Officers elected 
were: president, Mary Faulkner, Baltimore; 
vice-president, Alice Burdick; secretary, Helen 
Johnson, Baltimore; treasurer, Adeline M. Hoff- 
man; assistant treasurer, Alberta Hartman. 

Johns Hopkins University. Two courses on 
kindergarten-primary education were given at 
the summer session by Dr. Mary Dabney Davis 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


MICHIGAN 


Training in Adult Homemaking. Distinct 
growth and improvement in adult homemaking 
followed three months of teacher training on 
the campus of the Detroit Teachers College 
and in the field. Ruth Williamson of Michigan 
State College supervised the student teaching 
and aided the newer adult classes in small 
towns. Mary Lyle had a three-day training 
unit with Detroit teachers under the auspices 
of Wayne University. 

Battle Creek College. The Margaret Allen 
Hall Memorial Shelf, a collection of rare and 
unusual books dedicated to the memory of a 
former instructor, has been presented to the 
College by the Home Economics Alumnae 
Association. 

Michigan State College. Home Economics 
Club members have been broadcasting the 
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“Homemaker’s Hour’”’ over station WKAR and 
upon request holding a “Personality Clinic” for 
girls in other divisions. 

Home Economics Day in May was attended 
by several hundred enthusiastic high school 
girls. 

Public Schools. Kalamazoo. The home 
economics department entertained leaders of 
mothers’ study groups at a spring meeting. 
Mrs. Ropp of Lansing spoke on “The Family 
That Plays Together Stays Together.” 

Lansing. The increased enrollment in Per- 
sonal and Social Problems, a course for high 
school boys and girls, shows that it is helping 
students meet their everyday problems. 

The Home Service course is helping to raise 
this vocation to a higher level. Girls receiving 
this training are placed in better positions at 
higher salaries, and employers are better 
satisfied. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Dean Gladys Bran- 
egan has been granted sabbatical leave for a 
trip around the world. She expects to spend 
next summer studying in England. During 
her absence, Bertha Clow will be acting chair- 
man of the department. She studied at the 
University of Minnesota during the summer. 

Elizabeth Wiley has accepted a position at 
Oregon State College. 

Student Clubs. High school home eco- 
nomics clubs increased from 15 to 39 during the 
1936-37 school year. 

Extension Service. Frances Smith, state 
leader of home demonstration agents, has been 
granted sabbatical leave for study at Columbia. 
During her absence, Mrs. Doris Anderson, 
home demonstration agent in Yellowstone 
County, will be acting state leader. Margaret 
Conlon, home demonstration agent-at-large for 
the past 11 months, will be acting home demon- 
stration agent in Yellowstone County. 

Josephine Pollock, extension specialist in 
clothing and child development, has been ap- 
pointed assistant state home demonstration 
leader in Wisconsin. 

Orpha Brown, home demonstration agent in 
Stillwater County, did advanced work at Co- 
lumbia this summer. 

Edith Watson, home economics teacher at 
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Belt, was home demonstration agent-at-large 
during the summer months. 

Vocational Education. The vocational con- 
ference of home economics teachers for Mon- 
tana was held at the State College from August 
31 to September 3. Mrs. Dora S. Lewis of the 
U. S. Office of Education was conference leader. 

During the summer Gertrude Roskie, head 
of the home economics department in the 
Helena High School, completed work on her 
master’s degree at Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Goldie Mae Rhodes, city supervisor 
of home economics in Great Falls, completed 
work on hers at Columbia University. 

Zoe Williams of Miles City will teach at the 
Missoula High School this year. 


NEBRASKA 


Extension Service. The State Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs, representing 
about 9,000 members, met at North Platte on 
June 15and 16. Goals for home demonstration 
work and plans for the year were discussed. 
Mary Rokahr and Margaret Fedde were the 
chief speakers. All of the Nebraska home- 
making specialists and home demonstration 
agents attended. 

Rural county choruses are growing in popu- 
larity in Nebraska. The Kearney County 
chorus traveled 100 miles to sing at the con- 
ference in North Platte. 

Vocational Education. Rose Wanek, for- 
merly supervisor of student teaching in the 
Lincoln schools, has been appointed assistant 
state supervisor of vocational home economics 
education. 

Dr. Ethel B. Waring of Cornell participated 
in the annual State Conference on Vocational 
Education in Lincoln from August 30 to 
September 1. 

University of Nebraska. Eva Stotts, teacher 
of clothing in the Lincoln High School, will 
teach textiles and clothing at the North Dakota 
State College at Fargo this year. She spent 
the summer in the Orient with Grace Denny’s 
party. 

Mrs. Clara McGrew Cassidy, ’23, who now 
lives in Philadelphia, has instituted an annual 
award for a senior home economics girl of good 
scholastic rating and excellent accomplishments. 

Flora Rose of Cornell was a spring visitor. 
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She spoke at a luncheon meeting of the faculty 
on the trends in college work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The spring meeting was held in Fran- 
conia. A discussion of ‘““Trends in Home Man- 
agement Program Development” by Mary 
Rokahr of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
was followed by a brief business meeting. The 
fall meeting is to be held in Nashua on Octo- 
ber 21. 

University of New Hampshire. Mrs. Helen 
Leighton, for many years instructor of institu- 
tional management and manager of the Com- 
mons dining rooms, has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by Lillian Hudson, her assistant. 
Emma Kimball, an alumna and former manager 
of the Georgian Cafeteria in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, will assist Miss Hudson. 

The class in costume design, under the direc- 
tion of Irma G. Bowen, costumed the play 
“Liliom,” which was skillfully presented by 
the Masque and Dagger Dramatic Society. 

4-H Clubs. The seventh annual Youth In- 
stitute was conducted by the 4-H Club depart- 
ment from June 27 to July 2 to promote leader- 
ship and offer personal guidance. Courses were 
offered in home management, food and nutri- 
tion, clothing, agriculture, life saving, first aid, 
recreation, and song and drama leadership. 

Freida Burnham of Dunbarton and Muriel 
Harris of Auburn represented the New Hamp- 
shire 4-H Clubs at the National Camp in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in June. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at the New Jersey 
College for Women on May 8. At the morning 
session, Faye I. Hamilton of McCall’s Magazine 
discussed “New Trends in Household Equip- 
ment’”’; Grace McLeod of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ““The League of Nations’ 
Nutrition Committee Report and Its Applica- 
tion to the Teaching of Nutrition’’; and Inez La 
Bossier, New Jersey Extension Service, “Re- 
search Project in Textiles.” Dean Leah Bod- 


die spoke at the luncheon, which followed a tour 
of the campus. 
the only afternoon speaker. 


Max Lerner of The Nation was 
“The Framework 
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Within Which American Life Is Moving and 
the Choices That Confront Us” was his subject. 

It was announced that the Anna Hallock 
award, given annually by the Association in 
memory of an active and valued pioneer mem- 
ber to the home economics student at the New 
Jersey College for Women having the highest 
four-year scholastic standing, would be granted 
this year to Jeanne Gladwin of Brookside. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Buffalo on 
April 30 and May 1. At the opening dinner on 
Friday night, Elizabeth Dyer of the University 
of Cincinnati spoke on “Present-Day Problems 
Challenge Home Economists.” The Saturday 
program included addresses on “Social Secu- 
rity” and on “Housing” by Elizabeth McCord 
of the Social Security Board and by A. O. Eber- 
hardt of the Federal Housing Administration. 
Hazel P. Roach, field secretary of the A.H.E.A.., 
was the luncheon speaker. In the afternoon, 
Marion Van Liew met the teachers for discus- 
sion of current teaching problems, and the stu- 
dent clubs met for talks on ““The Romance of 
the Umbrella” by Anna Mandel and “Looking 
Forward” by Hazel P. Roach. 

Officers elected were: president, Helen Judy 
Bond, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and treasurer, Martha Pratt. 

Home Economics Association of Greater New 
York. Dr. Day Monroe of the U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics spoke at the annual meeting 
on “The Cost of Living Today.” 

Pratt Institute. Upon invitation of Mc- 
Cutcheon & Company, with Ovington co- 
operating, students in the household science 
and arts classes competed in a table-setting 
contest at the McCutcheon store. The large- 
table award went to the family dinner table 
arranged by Caroline Jacobsen and Catherine 
Faragher; the small-table award, to the porch 
breakfast table by Mildred Egan and Theresa 
Healy; and honorable mention, to a bridge 
luncheon table by Eleanora Larson and Clara 
Dzubin. The prizes, tea and luncheon sets, will 
be used in the Homemaking House. Mrs. 
Rackett directed the work. 

New York Dietetic Association. The eighth 
annual meeting was held in New York City 
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from May 20 to 22 in conjunction with that of 
the New York State Hospital Association. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Walter Eddy, 
Dr. Thomas Mackie, Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, 
Anna D. Wolf, Dr. C. W. Munger, Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, Pauline Murrah. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. As part of the Association’s celebration 
of its 20th anniversary at the annual meeting 
in Durham, Mary York, the president, reviewed 
its work. Special tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Jane S. McKimmon in recognition of her 25 
years of service as state home demonstration 
leader and to the following charter members 
who have continued their home economics 
service in the state: Mrs. Minnie Jamison, 
Greensboro; Mrs. O. L. Ray, legislative chair- 
man, Raleigh; Mrs. Elizabeth Meinung, Salem 
College; and T. E. Browne, state director of 
vocational home economics. Flora Rose of 
Cornell University was the guest speaker. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Mary Huffines, Lumberton; vice-president, 
Viva Playfoot; secretary, Elsie Yarborough, 
Tarboro; treasurer, Rose Bryant. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Attend- 
ance of high school home economics students at 
the annual May Festival was the largest to date, 
with 140 contestants from 50 towns. At a 
breakfast for high school home economics club 
representatives, Clare Putz, president of the 
college Tryota Club, welcomed the representa- 
tives; each of the latter reported for her club; 
and Mrs. Katherine Jensen Metzinger ad- 
dressed the group. A state association of high 
school home economics clubs was organized. 
The following officers were elected: president, 
Helen Tweete, LaMoure; vice-president, Doris 
Johnson; secretary, June Persinger, Washburn; 
treasurer, Margaret McKinna. Plans were 


made for sending delegates to the A.H.E.A. 
meeting in Kansas City. 

The College held a 3-day commencement 
celebration from June 6 to 8 to commemorate 
the 75th anniversary of the signing of the Mor- 
rill Act by President Lincoln and the founding 
of land-grant colleges. Among the special 
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speakers was Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, for- 
merly of the extension service at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Extension Service. Achievement-Day pro- 
grams for the year were staged by the home- 
makers’ clubs in 44 counties in June, with 
pageants, plays, and other forms of entertain- 
ment. Ella Gardner of the U. S. Extension 
Service was guest speaker on the Barnes, Cass, 
Grand Forks, Ward, and Williams County 
programs. 

The special nutrition workers under the 
emergency drought program of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture completed their series 
of nutrition meetings and demonstrations in 
the state on June 1. Assistance was given, 
through 308 public meetings in 39 counties, 
to 9,664 people. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson. The 
foods class collected recipes for wild fruits of 
western North Dakota from women of the 
Slope, compiled them, and distributed them at 
Open House on April 30. 

The Home Economics Club, with Myra Poole 
as sponsor, has affiliated with the state and 
national home economics associations. The 
findings of the club’s questionnaire study of the 
clothing worn by the girls of the College are to 
be mimeographed and sent out with the catalog. 

State Teachers College, Minot. After seven 
years as director of the department of foods and 
nutrition, Bess Hanson has resigned to enter the 
catering field. 


OHIO 


Kent State University. Dr. Alice Ryder, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, will join 
the department staff this fall. 

The department had three visiting instructors 
for the summer term: Alma Roudebush of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Gladys Ward- 
well of Lake Erie College, and Lucile Davison 
of Akron University and city schools. 

The Home Economics Club entertained the 
June and August graduates at a luncheon on 
June 5. Silver thimbles were given as favors to 
the honor guests. The club also sponsored a 
picnic for the summer faculty and students. It 
is planning to entertain all freshmen at a tea 
during registration week. 

Hanadean Koerpel, state club president, 
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attended the A.H.E.A. convention at Kansas 
City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vocational Home Economics. Thirty-eight 
new vocational home economics departments 
have been approved for the year 1937-38. In 
several, the teachers have been employed on a 
10- and 11-month basis in order more ade- 
quately to supervise the home project program. 

The annual Conference of State and County 
Supervisors was held at Eagles Mere on June 23 
to discuss the program of work for 1937-38. 
Fourteen attended. 

The annual Vocational Conference also was 
held at Eagles Mere on June 24 to 26 under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Vocational Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The theme for the home economics sectional 
conference, which was attended by from 75 to 
100 teachers and supervisors, was ‘‘Studies in 
Home Economics Education Which Will Influ- 
ence Our Programs.” Participants were: 
Helen C. Goodspeed, director of home eco- 
nomics in Philadelphia; Pauline A. Sanders, 
Seton Hill College; Margaret E. Riegel, Cum- 
berland County adviser of home economics; 
Miriam A. Weikert, State College; Agnes C. 
Brown, Drexel Institute; and Mrs. Anna G. 
Green of the Department of Public Instruction. 

Pennsylvania State College. Edith P. 
Chace, director of home economics for the past 
19 years, retired from active service at the end 
of the summer session. In recognition of her 
service to the College in taking over a small 
department and building up its scholastic stand- 
ing and its physical plant to its present high 
standard, the Board of Trustees conferred upon 
her the title of director emeritus. Miss Chace 
will sail in January for a trip around the world 
and upon her return will follow some of the 
many interests which she has not had time to 
pursue. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
Margaret Ambrose was the Association’s dele- 
gate at the Kansas City meeting of the 
A.H_E.A. 

The Association is planning a week-end house 
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party in the early fall, either at Norris or at 
some resort, so that home economists in the 
state may become better acquainted and learn 
more about the different types of home eco- 
nomics work being done in the state. 

State Department of Education. Margaret 
Browder, state supervisor of home economics, 
conducted a school of instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in July for special study 
of adult classes, consumer problems, and the 
third-year program. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. At 
the annual School Administrators’ Conference, 
Clyde Mobley, supervisor of home economics in 
Louisiana, led a panel discussion on “Should 
the Schools Provide Education That Functions 
in the Home? If Not, Why? If So, How?” 

The Home Economics Club sent two dele- 
gates to the A.H.E.A. meeting in Kansas City. 

University of Tennessee. Staff members for 
the summer session included: Alice L. Edwards, 
consultant in the Resettlement Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Marion Fay, 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Ruth C. Freeman, University of Illinois; 
Mabel McBain, Houston public schools; Enid 
Sater, Iowa State College; Lenore Sater, 
T.V.A.; Louise Beth Willson, Teachers’ College, 
Kansas City. 

As a special feature of the Graduate School, 
the School of Home Economics co-operated 
with the Agricultural Extension Service in 
offering an extension methods short course for 
experienced county agents, assistant agents, 
and home demonstration agents from July 21 
to August 10. 


TEXAS 


Teacher-Trainer Conference. Marie White 
of the U.S. Office of Education and Ruth Huey, 
state director of homemaking, presided at the 
state meeting of teacher trainers in Austin on 
May 10. 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
College. A joint conference of Negro county 
home demonstration agents, county nurses, 
rural ministers, Jeanes Fund supervisors, and 
teachers of vocational education in agriculture, 
home economics, and trades and industries was 
held from June 1 to 4 at the College to plan a 
program for Texas communities. Raising the 
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standards of living in the community was 
accepted as the general aim, and committee 
recommendations for setting up a co-ordinating 
community program were adopted. Sectional 
meetings were held for the discussion of specific 
problems. Elizabeth May of Prairie View 
State College was chairman of the homemaking 
section, and speakers were Susan M. Burson 
of the U. S. Office of Education; Mrs. Laura 
Neale Love, regional chief of home economics 
with the Resettlement Administration; and 
Ruth Huey, state director of homemaking 
education. Practical experiences for teachers 
were provided through special problems in 
clothing construction, refinishing and renovat- 
ing furniture, and making slip covers and filing 
cases. 

Texas State College for Women. A three 
weeks’ institute for parents and a full-time 
guidance program for children was offered this 
summer. 

University of Texas. The summer school 
staff included: Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office 
of Education; Maude Williamson, Colorado 
College of Agriculture; Grace Henderson, Cor- 
nell University; Mrs. Katherine Hess, Kansas 
State College; and Elizabeth Lacey Speer, 
University of Tennessee. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon. 
The Annual Short Course was held on May 6. 
Mildred Horton, state home demonstration 
agent, made the principal address. 

Mattie Walker of John Tarleton College 
taught at the summer session. 

Extension Service. Winona Schultz of 
Bastrop County, represented the Texas home 
demonstration club girls on a National 4-H 
radio program in Chicago on June 5. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. At the 
board meeting on May 29, the question of 
including the price of JouRNAL subscriptions 
with state dues was discussed, but the members 
thought that membership would be materially 
decreased under such a plan. The following 


were appointed as chairmen of the 8 districts 
into which the state is divided to further club 
interests and activities: northern district, Fern 
Shipley, Logan; Ogden, Margaret Corliss, Og- 
den; central alpine, Gertrude Saver, Provo; 
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southeastern, Bertha Massbery, Moab; Du- 
chesne, LaThel Gibbons, Roosevelt; Salt Lake, 
Lorene Myiuk, Salt Lake City; south central, 
Barbara Nielson, Gunnison; southwestern, 
Olive Wenterton, Beaver. 

About 400 girls from schools all over the state 
attended High School Club Day on April 23 
at Salt Lake City. The program of the day 
included club reports and discussion of projects. 
Various clubs put on skits, and the University 
Home Economics Club entertained at tea at the 
historic Lion House. Margaret Stratton of the 
University Club was elected state president of 
student clubs. She attended the national con- 
clave of Omicron Nu and the A.H.E.A. meeting 
in Kansas City in June. 

Utah State College. The Home Economics 
Club entertained clubs of the northern district 
in May. Club development was discussed, 
various forms of recreation were enjoyed, and 
an appetizing luncheon was served at the spa- 
cious new cafeteria. 

Salt Lake City. Mrs. Nell Strowig, super- 
visor of home economics in Salt Lake City, 
spent the summer in Europe. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. Blanche Payne, 
who has been studying national costume in 
Yugoslavia, has been granted an extension of 
leave for the autumn quarter. 

Mary Elizabeth Starr and Ida Ingalls spent 
the summer in Europe, including considerable 
time in the Scandinavian countries, where they 
studied weaving. Miss Ingalls, who has been 
teaching clothing during Miss Payne’s absence, 
is to be assistant professor of home economics 
this year. 

An annual scholarship of $100 has been estab- 
lished by Seattle alumnae of Kappa Alpha 
Theta. It will be awarded to a home economics 
student for the year preceding her taking a 
bachelor’s degree. The first scholarship has 
been given to Mary Turnbull. 

Washington State College. Farm and 
Homemakers Week was held from June 15 to 19. 
This was the first time that it was held in the 
summer and also the first time that demonstra- 
tions were arranged for men and women jointly. 
The one afternoon devoted to women’s sepa- 
rate interests included a hobbies exhibit and a 
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demonstration of the standardization of work- 
ing heights and equipment for the home. 

Ruth Robbins, formerly of the University 
of Hawaii and the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, has been appointed nutrition chemist. 

Glyde Anderson, an M.A. in nutrition in 
June, is going to Juneau, Alaska, as home 
demonstration agent. 

A new dormitory for girls, the fifth at the 
College, was opened in the spring. 

Washington State Normal School, Cheney. 
Nancy Kate Brodnax was a member of Grace 
Denny’s travel group studying Oriental arts 
and textiles during the summer. 

Spokane. National Youth Week was cele- 
brated the first week in May. The home eco- 
nomics contribution to the program was a one- 
day series of 15-minute skits on “Home Eco- 
nomics Teaches Wise Use of Money in Spokane 
Schools” in the window of the Crescent Store. 
The girls’ voices were carried to the street 
through a loud speaker. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers Asso- 
ciation. At the June meeting, the professional 
committee presented material to be used in 
teaching consumer buying. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. A new course 
in textiles to be offered in 1937-38 will include 
Saturday apprentice work in selling textiles and 
clothing in a large department store. The lec- 
tures and conferences will be conducted by 
Hazel Rennoe of the College and Gertrude 
Sykes, head of the personnel department of 
the store. 

Stout Institute. Susan West of Milwaukee- 
Downer visited the department last spring and 
spoke before the Home Economics Club on 
“Hours in the Air.” 

Dr. Margaret Wiley of Cornell University 
taught two short unit courses in parent educa- 
tion at summer school. 


University of Wisconsin. On June 5 Farm 


Folks’ Field Day was held at the Agricultural 
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Experiment Station. The special exhibits for 
the women visitors held in the Home Economics 
Building in the morning included demonstra- 
tions of newer cookery methods, the latest 
information on farm family nutrition, ways of 
spending the clothing dollar wisely, and ways 
of beautifying the home. A special feature of 
the morning’s program was a lecture on Ameri- 
can painting by John Steuart Curry, artist in 
residence. In the afternoon, the clothing de- 
partment put on a demonstration illustrating 
the march of fashion. 

During the summer, the nursery school was 
again a part of the Wisconsin Laboratory 
School, with Shirley Newson as director and 
Frances Roberts as dietitian. 

Vocational Home Economics. The Lancas- 
ter school presented a style show in the spring 
in the form of a three-leafed fashion book large 
enough to hold a full-sized figure within its 
margin. The girls stepped out of the book to 
display their garments while a reader made 
appropriate comments. 

Wisconsin Rapids has a remodeled laboratory 
with 5 unit kitchens, each equipped for a dif- 
ferent kind of fuel. The dividing partitions 
of different colored tile offer opportunity for 
variety in decoration. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. Miriam Birdseye of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture visited Wyo- 
ming extension workers in July. She accom- 
panied Evangeline Jennings to the Lincoln 
County Women’s Camp and gave an interesting 
discussion on herbs. 

University of Wyoming. Ruth Bumpas, 
assistant professor of home economics, is return- 
ing to her duties for the fall quarter after a 
year’s leave of absence. She traveled in Europe 
until February and later enrolled at Columbia 
University for advanced work. 

Marjorie Jewell, who substituted for Miss 
Bumpas, has been elected to a permanent posi- 
tion in the division of home economics. 
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Eduard C. Lindeman, a widely known leader 
in adult education, is professor of social phi- 
losophy at the New York School of Social Work. 
He has recently been serving as director of the 
recreation division of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

Elise H. Martens is senior specialist in the 
education of exceptional children for the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 

Prudence Stevens Connor had taught home 
economics in a high school in Oberlin, Ohio, and 
at Ohio University when in 1929 she joined the 
staff of Syracuse University to organize a house- 
hold technology department. She is also a 
homemaker. 

Dr. Morris R. Mitchell was granted leave of 
absence by Columbia University to serve as 
chief education specialist with the Resettlement 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Pre- 
viously he had been for 8 years principal of the 
Ellerbe School in North Carolina, and for 5, 
headmaster of the Park School at Buffalo, New 
York. 

Florence E. Wright is extension assistant 
professor in the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University and housing specialist in the 
New York Extension Service. She formerly 
did university, art school, and public school 
teaching in Texas and Minnesota and was art 
supervisor in the public schools of Ames, Iowa. 

Virginia Lee originally prepared her paper 
about adapting home economics to low-cost 


budgets for a course in consumer education 
under Dr. B. R. Andrews at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where she is working for 
the master’s degree. She has been teaching 
home economics in the schools of Auburn, New 
York, for 9 years. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, specialist in nutrition 
in the division of maternal and child health at 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, was for a time field secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary of the 
Association for Childhood Education, directs 
the work of its headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. Prior to 1930, she taught in the Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, public schools. 

Helen Stacey, who has developed an educa- 
tional nutrition program for women during the 
7 years she has been special assistant at the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
is chairman of the radio committee of the home 
economics in social work department of the New 
York Home Economics Association. 

Roberta Sainsbury did the work reported in 
this issue while a candidate for the master’s 
degree at the University of Arizona, where she 
held a home economics teaching fellowship. At 
present she is on the staff of the New Mexico 
Agricultural College. Dr. Margaret Cammack 
Smith, nutrition chemist at the University of 
Arizona and a frequent JourNAL contributor, 
directed the study. 
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